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MALDON RECORDS AND THE DRAMA. 


THERE is a good deal of unworked, or 
only partially worked, material for the early 
history of the drama in England in the books 
of churchwardens’ accounts in Essex, ¢.g., 
at Chelmsford and Great Dunmow. Some 
material for the history and appreciation of 
later phases of the drama may still be 
gleaned in municipal records in Essex, ¢.g., 
from the rolls of chamberlains’ accounts, and 
from the records of the quarterly sessions 
and other courts. As as pecimen of the latter 
material, we have the following gleanings 
from the archives of the borough of Maldon. 
These show us four stages of dramatic 
development :— 

1. There is the archaic religious play, 
where the actors were members of the same 
village—Ulting, Latchingdon, Stow Maries, 
&c.—and the vestments were perhaps the 
property of the parish and in the charge of 
the churchwardens, as was the case at Chelms- 
ford. Even in this age, however, we find 
companies of itinerant players, claiming to 
represent, and to be under the protection of, 


the Crown, or some great noble—the Earl 
of Essex or the Earl of Sussex. 

2. Next we have a great outburst of 
popularity for the drama. It is taken up 
by the community, and managed by the 
borough officials. A stage-manager and his 
assistant are brought from London. A 
special stage is built, with elaborate painted 
scenery of a very flimsy character. From 
later entries it seems to have been intended 
to hold this carnival about once in four years. 

3. Soon, however, Puritan feeling con- 
demns the stage. The ecclesiastical autho- 
rity preaches against it. The municipality 
withdraws official sanction, and only con- 
nives at its being run as a private venture. 

4. Even this amount of recognition is 
within a few years withdrawn. The stage 
has become a profession, very little in favour ; 
and its only exponents are travelling com- 
panies claiming to be those of the sovereign 
or of some great lord. 

These records are, for several reasons, 
imperfect. For one thing, the rolls of ac- 
counts and the records of sessions business 
are missing for several years. For another 
thing, many chamberlains are very reticent 
as to the items of their accounts, and give 
only a lump sum, in which are put together 
expenditure on the stage, on king’s mes- 
sengers, on treats to noble visitors, and the 
like, without detail. 

It is plain, however, that if we can get 
access to, and put side by side, the informa- 
tion available from such sources, we shall 
have a great help towards understanding the 
evolution of the drama in England. 


1447. Ad lusores......[Record torn. ] 

1453. Solut. to the pleyeres of Lachyngdon, 2s. 2d. 

Item, in expensis to the playeris of Sandon, 20//. 

Item, in expensis to the playeris of Wodeham 

tem, to the mynstrallis of my lord Bourghcher 
in bere, mete, and costs, 5s. 2d. “ sis 
PO sas Payde for bred & ale to the pley of Ultynge, 


1469. Istoribus [histrionibus]: solut. in pane et 
potu datis lusoribus de Stowe pley hoc anno ostens. 
in foro, xid. 

Et solut. lusoribus de Lachyndon ostendentibus 
lusum in foro hoe anno, xd. 

Et solut. lusoribus domini comitis Essex luden- 
tibus coram burgensibus infra burgum hoc anno, vs. 

Et solut. istoribus domine Regine Anglie veni- 
entibus ad ballivos hoc anno, iis. 

Et in denariis datis istoribus comitis Essex hoe 
anno, iis. 

Et dat. lusoribus ejusdem comitis ad domum [the 
corn-market] frumenti ludentibus hoc anno, iiiis., 
et in pom lid. 

1470. Et dat. lusoribus, iiiis. 

1537. In_ money gevene to my Lorde of Sussex 
pleyers at Mr. Bayliffs’ commawndement that yere 
whene they playde at the Friers, 10d. 


| 
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The house of the Carmelite Friars at Maldon 

had been secularized, 1536, among the 

smaller monasteries. Its refectory (possibly) 

seems to have been left standing, and was a 

convenient room for large assemblies. 

Bundle 236 of Maldon miscellaneous 
deeds contains the accounts of Richard 
Aleyne and Robert Debneye for the year 
Michaelmas, 1539, to Michaelmas, 1540 
(31-32 Henry VILI.). These accounts are 
in English, and are written on two sheets 
and five half-sheets of paper, ragged in 
places, but generally in fair condition. 
Attached to them is a minute statement 
of receipts and expenditure in connexion 
with the play exhibited on July 11, 1540. 

The entries in the chamberlains’ accounts 
are as follows :— 

Also, the same chamberleyns yeld accompte of 
money by theme receyved of Master Chirche of 
the gatheryngs at the playe that yere kept apone 
Relyke Sondaye, as yt ap a bill 
of the same Mr. Chirche’s hand, 7/. Os. 214d. 

Payde to Felstede, of Londone, for servynge of 
the playe that yere kept on Relyke Sondaye, and 
for other expenses and charges in and abowte the 
same playe, as yt apperethe partycularly in a boke 
therot made and to this accounte annexede, 
6/. Sx. 

Paide to John Coker of Haseleghe for serteyne 
bord that was occupied at the playe that yere, 2s. 
John Chirche was senior “ ballivus” in 
1539, and also in 1540. Relic Sunday was 
the third Sunday after Midsummer Day. 
In 1540 it fell on 11 July. The entry 
“71, Os. 214d.” shows that the common 
reckoning of small sums was by pence, 
not by shillings and pence. 

The “boke’’ referred to above is as 
follows :— 

Maldon. Receyts of the gatherynge at the playe ther 
on Relyke Sondaye, anno tricesimo secundo 
Henviet VII. 

Item received of John Coker and Thomas 
Hamonde, xvs. id. ob. [oho/us, halfpenny j. 

Item received of Reynolde Smythe & William 


Kyngismane, xxs. xd. 
Item received of John & Reynolde Petmane, 
xix. xid. 


Item received of Thomas Sammes & Richarde 
Thompsone, viiis. iid. 

Item received of John Stucke and Robarde Pyke, 
Viiis. lid. 

Item received of Edward Shovelard, John Pechye, 
and Richard Freshewater, xviis. ixd. 

Item received of Willyam Gaywode & Richard 
Cleveland, ixs. iiid. ob. 

Item received of John Beremane, of Londone, 
xxix. vid. 

Item received of John Coker, xiid. 

Item received of Mr. Vykar, by hym gathered 
at Moche Donmowe, vis. 

Item received of the inhabytants of Chelmes- 
ford, viiis. viiid. 

Item received of Richard Aleyne and Cristofer 
Savage, iis. ixd. 


| Item received of John Thompsone & Edmond 

Johnsone, vs. ixd. ob. 

| Item received of Robard Tanner, by the hands of 

| Richard Samewell, vid. 

Item received of Reynold Pytmane, iis. iid. 

Item received of John Shermane, iis. iid. 

Summa of the receyts gathered at the same playe, 
vii/t. ob. 


Aleyne. 

Item paide to Kynge ot Byleye for caryinge of 
thre lods wode tor the skaffoldys, xviiid. 

Item paide to the same Kynge for caryinge of ii° 
lods [two loads] of aldere polis for the same playe, 
iis. 

Item paide to the same Kynge for carying of two- 
lods borde to Coker’s house, iii/. 

Item in bred and drynke to the carters, 1d. 


doggs of yrone, and for prodds to the cart, with 
gonnys [guns], iiiid. 

Item paid for ii’ calveskynnes for hym that pleid‘ 
John Baptyste, viiid. 
paide for dressynge of the same skynnes,. 
ivd. 

Item paide for a peire of glovis dressynge, and 
for iii skynnes and dyinge of Crist’s cote, ivd. 


of slevis of lether, viiid. 
a paide for the wast* of the dawnsers’ bellis, 

Item paide to Thomas Sammes for iiii’® lods 
croches and poolis, iiis. iiiid. 

Item paide to Clerke for too daies werke, viiid. 

Item paide to Ponde the carpenter for xv daies 
werke at viid. the daye, viiis. ixd/. 

Item paide to Raf Howe for six daies werke at 
vid. the daye, iiis. 

Item paide to Roger Aboroughe for six daies 
werke and a half at vid. the daye, iiis. iid. 

Item paide to Richarde Wode for six daies werke 
at vid. the daye, iiis. 

Item paide to Robard the carpenter for iii*® daies 
werke and a half at viiid. the daye, iis. iiiid. 


daies werke at viiid. the daye, and for serteyn 
tymbre, iiis. 


tymbre, vd. 

Item paide to Roger Payne the smythe for 
makynge clene of ii? harnesses,} and mendynge of 
theme, iis. 


iis. 
Item paide for certeyne shredds for cyse, ii/. 
Item paide for a bondell of olde lathe, viir/. 
Item paide to Thomas Wedd & ffelstedet for 
sertyne pots and for colowris, vid. 


and his mane that came frome Chelmesforde, Id. 
Item paide for brede and drynke for theme that 
bere harneis when the play was shewede, 1d. 


to the shoes of the morris-dancers. 
+ Two coats of mail for the soldiers in the play. 
+ Felsted, the actor and stage-manager. 


tors of the play. 


Charges of and for the same playe per manus Ricardi’ 


Item paid to Willlam Reynold for serteyne: 


Item paide for iii* peire of hoses and for ii? peire- 


Item paide to Anthony Frenchemane for thre- 


Item paide to a laborer to helpe to laye oute the: 


Item paide to John Sharpe for serteyne skynnes,. 


Item paide for brede and drynke for the paynter: 


Item paide_ to Mystres Dawse for six stone: 
crewsses,§ viii galone yerthen potts, viii pottell’ 


~ * The loss of weight of the silver bells attached’ 


§ Cruises, for distributing ale among the specta-- 
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yerthen potts, iiii pynt yerthen potts, a quart 
yerthen pot and tappes, ix. ob. 
Summee xis. iiid. ob. 
A. CLARK. 
Great Leighs Rectory, Chelmsford. 
(T’o be continued.) 


LEGENDS ON ENGLISH GOLD AND 
SILVER COINS. 

Mr. BayLey’s remark, ante, p. 78, that 
the legend ‘‘ Posui Deum adjutorem meum ” 
on coins between the years 1360 and 1602 
is considered to be an adaptation of Psalm 
liv. 4, has drawn my attention to legends 
on the gold and silver coinage of England. 
A study of Kenyon’s ‘ Gold Coins of England,’ 
Hawkins’s ‘Silver Coins of England,’ and 
Jewitt’s ‘English Coins and Tokens’ will 
show that the subject of legends is interesting. 

Before the reign of Henry III. there was 
no gold coinage in this country. In 1257 
the first gold penny was issued, and in 1265 
its value was fixed by Parliament from 
20 to 24 silver pennies, probably equivalent 
in purchasing power to 2/. 10s. at the present 
day. It was found inconvenient and un- 
popular, and the coins, being of pure gold, 
were soon melted down. Owing to _ its 
extreme rarity, a single specimen has fetched 
at sales as much as 140/. No further at- 
tempt was made to provide a gold currency 
until 17 Edward IIT. (1343). 

The legend Posui Deum adjutorem 
meum ”’ appears on silver coins from the 
reign of Edward IIT]. to the end of that of 
Elizabeth. 

On gold coins from Edward III.’s reign 
to the end of that of Edward VI. we find 
“Domine ne in furore tua arguas me” 
(Psalm vi. 1), ‘* Exaltabitur in gloria,” and 
** Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum 
ibat.”” The last legend is Luke iv. 30. It 
is difficult to see why this text should have 
been considered appropriate for English 
coins. F. C. H. at 2 8. i. 358 offered the 
explanation that as Jesus by Divine power 
escaped unhurt from His enemies, who 
sought to destroy Him by casting Him 
down headlong, so the king implied his 
confidence in Divine power to protect him 
from enemies seeking to cast him headlong 
from his throne and dominion. According 
to Camden in his ‘ Remains,’ article ‘Money,’ 
the text was used as an amulet to escape 
dangers in battle, or as a charm against 
thieves. 

The following legends from Henry _VI. 
run through the Tudor dynasty :— 
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** Per cruce tua salve nos.” 
*©O Crux ave spes unica.” 
** Rutilans rosa sine spina.” 
. Tali dicata signo meo fluctuari nequit.” 
Scutum fidei proteget eum.” 
ejus induam confusione ” (Ps. exxxii. 
** Timor Domini fons vite” (Prov. xiv. 27). 
‘* Lucerna pedibus meis verbum tuum ” (Ps, exix. 


** Redde cuique quod suum est.” 


“Veritas temporis filia’’ appears on the - 
sliver groats and half-groats of Queen Mary ; 
and on some coins of Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James I. is, “‘ A Domino factum est et est 
mirabilis in oculis meis ”’ (Psalm exviii. 23). 

During the Stuart dynasty the legends are : 


“Faciam eos in gentem unam” (Ezek. xxxvii. 


>) 
**Tueatur unita Deus.” 

—— Deus conjunxit nemo seperet ” (Matt. xix. 
6). 
** Henricus rosas, regna Jacobus.” 

“Christo auspice regno.” 
‘**Exurgat Deus, dissipanter inimici” (Ps. xviii. 


Charles I. added :— 

“Relig. Prot. Leg. Ang. Liber. Par.” 

** Dum spiro spero.” 

“Amor populi precordia regis.” 

* Florent concordia regna.” 

**Cultores sui Deus protegit.” 

* Justitia thronum firmat.” 

In the time of the Commonwealth (1648-60) » 
we find ;— 

“The Commonwealth of England.” 

“Truth and peace.” 

with us.” 

“ Pax queritur bello.” 

** Has nisi periturus mihi adimat nemo.” 

Protector literis literze nummis corona et salus.” 
In the reign of Charles IT. the legends are 
usually 

“Christo auspice regno.” 

“Florent concordia regna.” 

“ Reddite que Ceesares Cresari.” 

On some siege pieces occur “Dum spiro 
spero ” and “ Post mortem patris pro filio.”’ 

Some silver shillings were brought out 
in this reign (1666) with the legend ‘‘ Quatuor 
maria vinco ”’ (“‘ I vanquish the four seas ’’). 
As these words gave offence to Louis XIV., . 
the issue was withdrawn, and the next 
issue appeared without any such claim on 
the part of the English monarch. 

The legend ‘‘ Decus et tutamen ” (Virgil, 
‘ Aneid,’ v. 262) also appears.for the first 
time, and was continued to the close of 
Queen Victoria’s reign. 

The words “Ind. Imp.” were placed on 
gold and silver coins in 1877, when Her - 
Majesty the late Queen was proclaimed 
Empress of India. ; 
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The crown piece struck in 1847, engraved 
by Wyon, usually known as “the Gothic 
crown,” was not put into general circulation. 
Its legend was “ Tueatur unitur Deus,” 
and on the edge “ Decus et tutamen.” 

It is a curious circumstance that the title 
Defender of the Faith, conferred on Henry 
VILL. by Pope Leo X. in 1521 in recognition 
of his treatise * Assertio Septem Sacra- 
mentorum,’ was not recorded on English 
coins until the reign of George I., when 
F.D. Fidei Defensor ’’) appeared for the 
first time. 

Though foreign to the subject of legends, 
I may mention that the first sovereign of 
twenty shillings was struck by Henry VII. 
in 1489, and that the shilling of that reign 
was the first coin on which the head of the 
king may be considered as a portrait. The 
portraits of Philip of Spain and Mary Tudor 
(1554-8) recall the lines from ‘ Hudibras,’ 
Part ILL. canto i. ll. 687-8 

Still amorous and fond and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. 

The denomination, weight, and fineness 
of silver coins have remained unchanged 
from the days of Elizabeth ; but the pound 
sterling and its relation to the silver coinage 
were not fixed until 1717, and gold was not 
adopted as our legal standard of value until 
1816. JAMES WATSON. 

Folkestone. 


BURTON’S ‘ANATOMY OF 
MELANCHOLY.’ 

(See 9 S. xi. 181, 222, 268, 322, 441; xii. 
2, 62, 162, 301, 362, 442; 1058. i. 42, 163, 
203, 282; ii. 124, 223, 442; iii. 203; iv. 
25, 523; v. 146; vi. 143; vil. 103.) 

Tue following are further additions to 
earlier notes :— 

P. 45, 20; 21, 43 (10 S. vi. 144), for 
sanctuarium sapiente ” read sanctuarium 
sapientia. 

P. 46, 5; 22, 11, ‘ asini bipedes ” (10 S. 
i. 43). Palingenius’s phrase may be traced 
back to Juvenal’s * bipedem....asellum ” 
(ix. 92). Cf. revertimur ad nostros bipedes 
asellos,’’ Hieron., Ep. 27, 3 (Migne, vol. xxii. 
-col. 432). 

P. 90, n. 2 and Il. 3-8; 48, n. g. and ll. 21-5, 
‘the people....melancholy ” (10 8. i. 282). 
The passage to which Burton refers is as 
follows :— 

“J will therefore knit vp this little Treatise of 
this great Duchie [cf. ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ I. ii. 1, 
‘* My little body is a-weary of this great world ”], 
with this abrupt period, namely : That this People 
liues much discontented, as appeareth by their daily 


and great, (but Priuate)complainings : hauing fresh 
| in their mindes their former libertie, and heauie on 
| their backes their irr yoake. That this State is 
| like a body which hath lately taken Phisick, whose 
| humours are not yet well setled, or as a stomack 
| weakned so much by purging, as there is now 
nothing left but melancholy. Concluding of this 
— as of a person that liues alwayes vider, the 
hands of a Phisition, Qui sub Medicts ciuit, misere 
66. 
'Dallington’s name is not on the title-page, 
| but on A2 recto is a letter from Edw. Blount 
'**To my worshipfull good friend Maister 
Robert Dalington,” beginning “Sir: Being 
_ well assured that this your worke,” &c. 
| 76,4,“ Anticyrve ccelo huic est 
opus aut dolabra,” and n. 4; n. h., Tarreus 
| Hebus, epig. 102, 1. 8” (9S. xi. 181; 108. 
vi. 144). All the editions of the * Anatomy ’ 
‘from the first onwards are at fault with 
regard to Barth’s pseudonym, which was 
Tarreus Hebius. The numerical reference 
is also wrong; it should be 102 of lib. 2. 
Finally, Burton seems to have failed in his 
understanding or recollection of the original 
epigram, which runs :— 

Stoicus, vt purget cerebrum, non supplicet vlli 

Anticyrie. Colo huic est opus, aut dolabra. 

Lib. Il. ep. 102 of * Tarrei Hebl | 
Nobilis & Speriga* Scioppius Excellens. In 
laudem eius & sociorum,! pro | Josepho 
“Sealigero| & omnibus probis. Epigram- 
/matum | Libri IIT. | Ex triginta totis hine 
‘inde collecti’? (Hanau, 1612). It will be 
seen that in Barth’s distich Anticyra is not 
constructed with ‘ ceelo,” and that the latter 
here means a chisel. The epigram is found 
again (with only a comma after Anticyra) 
as xiil. 77 in Tarreus Hebius’s * Amphi- 
theatrum Seriorum Jocorum’ (containing 
the 30 books, 1613). 

P. 266, 4; 77 (second pagination), 15, 
I. ii. ii. iii. ** In Westphaling,” &c. (9 8. xi. 
263). The modernizing process at work 
in Shilleto’s edition has changed this to 
Westphalia (for Westphaling cf. the name 
of the Bishop of Hereford who died in 1602), 
In the same way “ Ausborrow ” (7, 3, ed. 6. 
ii. ; ‘“*Ausburrow” in ed. 5) becomes Augs- 
burg (i. 157, 29); ‘* Bristow ” (56, n. t. D. 
to the R.) becomes Bristol (i. 103, n. 5: it 
has already changed in ed. 7); ** Bruxels ” 
(61, 14: ‘* Bruxells”? in ed. 1) becomes 
Brussels (i. 110, 33); ‘‘ Gaunt” (55, 23) is 
turned into Ghent (i. 101, 14). Must 
‘““time-honour’d Lancaster” by this rule 
be John of Ghent? Again, ** Mordochy ” 
(355, 1, IT. iii. vii.: “*‘ Mordocheus ” in ed. 1, 
423, n. h.) appears as Mordecai (ii. 226, 29 ‘ 


* Thus on the title-page. It should be Sperga, 
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Mordechy in ed. 7), Thamisis at 
Oxford ” (58, 45) as Thames.... (107, 7), 
and ‘** Luke & Senes” (55, 6: the names 
do not occur here until ed. 4) as ‘* Lueea and 
Sienna” (100, 29, instead of & 
already in ed. 7). But the hand of the 
reformer has worked in a mysterious way, 
Bulgary,” eg., and “Spruce” having 
been spared. 

According to the Publishers’ Note (i. p. v), 
“the text of the sixth edition has been 
followed ” and ** Burton’s use of italics and 
capitals has been kept, but his erratic 
spelling has been somewhat altered in order 
to make it more consistent throughout.” 
This is far too high an estimate of the 
fidelity of this edition to the earlier text. 
The copy from which Shilleto’s ed. was 
printed was evidently not of the sixth, but 
of the seventh (1660) edition, which is not 
in the very strictest sense a literal reprint 
of the sixth, as stated in the above-men- 
tioned note. The affiliation of the 1893 
text to that of 1660 can be shown by an 
examination of the facsimile of the engraved 
title-page and by the fact that in numerous 
places Shilleto and the 1660 ed. have the 
same variants ; e.g., time after time Shilleto 
agrees with ed. 7 against ed. 6 in substituting 
& for * and” (see many instances on p. 135 
of vol. i. compared with 75 of ed. 6). To 
take another example, on p. 136, |. 10 
(D. to the R.), Shilleto gives ‘* The Pope is 
more than a man, as his parats make him,” 
agreeing with ed. 7, whereas ed. 6 has (75) 
“as his parats often make him.’ More than 
one suggestion on “ parats” is offered by 
the editor, who regards the word as a crux. 
It is merely an error for ‘“ parasites.” See 
ed. 1, p. 68, 1. 28, ‘as his parasites often 
make him.” “ Parats” first appears in 
ed. 5. Cf. iii. 384, 1. penult. ; 650, 17, “ The 
Bishop of Rome (saith Stapleton, a parasite 
of his....) hath.” Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

(To be continued.) 


*‘CaRTULARIUM Saxonicum.’—The great 
value of Dr. Birch’s collection will never 
be revealed in all its merits until the place- 
names are thoroughly investigated. There 
are some instances in which the editor has 
not succeeded in identifying places, where he 
has given them in his charter-titles. I beg 
leave to submit a few annotations. 

C. 50. Pecganham, Pagham. 

69. Geddingge, Gedding, in Wootton. 

75. Heanburg, (?) Henbury, Gloucester, 
near Westbury-on-Trym (cf. Cs 272, 273). 


81. Ricingham, Rainham, Essex. This: 
very interesting charter (Barking Abbey) 
has several names of places familiar enough 
to us, but disguised most thoroughly, e¢.g., 
Angelabesham, East Ham (? lonely Ham) :: 
Hanchemstede, Wanstead; Uuidmundes- 
felt, Withfield or Wyfield, in Barking. 

97, 98. Wieghelmestun, Wielmestun, Wig- 
elminstun, Pleghelmestun, Wilmington, in 
Selling. 

113, 142, 143, 147. Poelt, Pouelt, Poholt,. 
Pouholt, Pedwell, in Shapwick. 

128, 142. Bledeneye, Bledenhithe, (?)Blead- 
ney, in Henton. 

154. Husmere, Ismere, Easmore. 

156, 217, 299. Tillath., Tillnov, 
Colne. 

159. Andscohesham, Stoke, in Hoo Hun-- 
dred. 

161. Limenea, river Limen (now Rother).. 

165. Eastune, Aston Blank. 

176, 199, 247, 248, 263. Perhamstede,. 
Parmsted, in Kingston. 

179. Cleran, (?) Highclere. 

Epwarp SMITH. 


(T'o be continued.) 


Forwuy.”’—This old English conjunc- 
tion (see ‘N.E.D.’) in the Prayer Book and 
other old versions of the Psalms (xvi. 11 ;. 
ev. 41; exix. 111; exxxv. 4) is almost 
invariably printed in two words, and with 
a note of interrogation, although it repre- 
sents the Vulgate Latin guoniam, “because.” 
Similarly “and why ?” stands for quia in 
Ixxiii. 3; exvi. 8; exix. 111; and for 
quoniam in Ixix. 7; Ixxv. 8; and cii. 14. 
Both expressions appear, so far as I have 
seen, always as two words, but without the 
note of interrogation in exceptional cases. 
I have noted cii. 14, Coverdale, 1550 (an 
oblique pause mark); cv. 41, facsimile of 
MS. P.B. attached to Act of Uniformity 
(no stop); exxxv. 4, Psalter, 1552 (comma) : 
Matthews (no stop); Coverdale, 1535 
(comma). My late friend E. A. Freeman 
was very fond of using “ for why ” as a con- 
junction. Quot. 1883 in ‘N.E.D.’ is from 
a letter addressed to me. 

There is no need to refer to the Hebrew 
and Greek. Suffice it to say that the Vulgate 
is right, and that the English versions are 
mostly wrong. 

Durham. 


Toav’s IMMUREMENT.—The following para-. 
graph was cut from The Standard of 6 Sept.,. 
1906. Stone is a town in Staffordshire :— 

“Toap’s Lone Rest.—Twenty years ago, Mr. 
George Lewis built a house at Stone, in front of 
which were some large stone steps. This week the: 


river 
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steps were removed, when a toad was found im- 


prisoned in the stonework in a comatose state. The | 
creature soon became active when removed into the | 


sunshine. There could be no doubt that the toad 


had lived twenty years in its hermetically sealed | 
chamber, as all round, in perfect condition, was a | 


foot thickness of stone and cement, and the toad 
was found in a cavity in the centre. 
Joun Prckrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Furzine’’ Carps.—In ‘The Adventurer,’ 
vol. i., second edition, London, 1754, on 
p. 304, the verb furze is used (in a sense 
omitted in the * H.E.D.’) in this phrase :— 

** Mrs. Overall, the housekeeper, having lost three 

rubbers at wist running, without holding a swabber 
(notwithstanding she had changed chairs, fiurzed 
the cards, and ordered Jemmy the foot-boy to sit 
cross-legged for good luck).” 
On p. 45 one reads ‘some infallible argu- 
ments against the Pope’s infallibility ” ; 
p. 77, “that the Alderman’s eftigy should 
accompany his INTIRE BUTT BEER”; p. 221, 
“she has no taste for nicknacks, and 
kickshaws, and whimwhams’”’; and p. 306, 
horn-mad.” Epwarp 8. DopGson. 


REGISTRATION 28 JuLy, 1812.— 
On the fly-leaf preceding a copy of this Act 
attached to the Register of Baptisms for 
Long Itchington, commencing 3 March, 
1813, is the following note in the hand- 
writing of the Rev. John Rennie, then vicar 
of the parish :— 

Nota Bene. 
_ The author of the original plan on which the 
following Act of Parliament is framed was the Rev. 
John Rennie, vicar of this parish; who had the 
honor to submit his manuscript copy of the same 
to The Most Reverend The Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Charles Manners Sutton) on the fifth 
of May, 1809. At a subsequent period Mr. Rennie, 
by order of His Grace, delivered a printed Copy of 
it, with some Amendments suggested by some of 
the Episcopal Bench, to the Right Honorable 
George Rose, who was pleased to prepare a Bill on 
the subject, which, after undergoing a variety of 
Alterations, both in the House ot Lords and Com- 
mons, during two Sessions of Parliament, received 
the Royal Assent on the 28 July, 1812.” 
JOHN T. PaGeE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


CREELING”’ THE BRIDEGROOM.—The fol- 
lowing is copied from The Standard for 
18 February :— 

“The ancient Border custom of ‘creeling’ the 
bridegroom has been successfully revived at Lauder. 
The creel, a basket used by tishwives for carrying 
their fish, was placed on the bridegroom’s shoulders, 
and the crowd of creelers then threw stones into it 
until the bride publicly kissed her husband. This 
she promptly did, and he was forthwith released.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Scotrr, R.S.A.—It exactly 
fifty-eight years ago when Scotland lost 
the greatest artist she ever produced, 
David Scott. He died, after a short but 
agonizing illness, at his studio in Easter- 
Dalry, to the west of Edinburgh, and was 
buried at the Dean Cemetery on the L0th of 
March, 1849, where a tall and antique 
sculptured cross of stone marks his grave. 
'At his feet, nineteen years later, L buried 
my father, Joseph Ebsworth, aged eighty 
/years except four months. I am probably 
'the last survivor, and certainly the most 
‘grateful and loving student, of that dead 
master, whom I have never ceased to revere, 
and kept sanctified to his memory the 5th 
of March, 1849, and the LOth of March that 
followed it, hallowed by his funeral. 

JosEPH WoOoDFALL EBSWORTH. 

The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 

CARNIVAL SUNDAY IN THE GREEK CHURCH. 
—Whitaker, to whom we all often have to 
refer, marks (‘ Almanack for 1907,’ p. 70) 
the Greek Quinquagesima Sunday as Car- 
nival Sunday in the Oriental Church. This 
is incorrect ; for though Lent does not begin 
till afterwards, abstinence from flesh com- 
mences the day after Sexagesima Sunday, 
which is therefore called azdxpews 
Kupiaky, the word azoxpews exactly corre- 
sponding to our “carnival,” or, as the 
French spell it, “carnaval.” It has been 
often pointed out that, notwithstanding 
Byron’s assertion in * Beppo,’ it has nothing 
to do with vale, or ** farewell to flesh” (a 
notion which Dr. Murray remarks, with 
quiet sarcasm, belongs to the domain of 
popular etymology), but is derived from the 
Low Latin carnelevamen=removal or putting 
away of flesh. The Greek apocreos, then, 
or Carnival Sunday, falls this year on the 
day which the Greeks date 25 February, and 
we 10 March. Whitaker gives the following 
Sunday. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


YTENE: ITS PRONUNCIATION.—The pro- 
nunciation of this well-known poetical name 
for the New Forest is given in Brewer's 
* Reader’s Handbook’ as ** E-tée-ne.”” This 
represents the usage of our poets. For 
instance, Gay has :— 

So when two boars in wild Ytene bred, 

Or on Westphalia’s fattening chestnuts fed. 
Similarly I find in Scott’s ‘ Marmion ’ :— 

Ytene’s oaks have heard again 

Renew’d such legendary strain. 
This pronunciation is incorrect and is a 
mere invention of the poets, who had no 
means of ascertaining the traditiopal sound. 
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As shown in Chadwick’s ‘Origin of the English 
Nation,’ just published by the Cambridge 
University Press, Ytene is a later form of 
Ytena (land), which renders Bede’s Iutorum 
{provincia) in an English version of the 
* Ecclesiastical History,’ The meaning of 
Ytene is thus “ (land) of the Jutes,’? who 
eolonized the whole coast of Hampshire. 
The pronunciation should be ‘H’-té-né,” 
with stress decidedly upon the initial vowel. 
In fact, the first two syllables should be 
‘sounded like the name Eton. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


oF Spain’s WEDDING: EXEMPTION 
FROM Taxation.—The following paragraph 
appears as a foot-note in Martin Hume’s 
* Queens of Old Spain’ (p. 365) :— 

“Tt has puzzled many inquirers why the marriages 

vot the kings of Spain should usually have taken 
place in poverty-stricken little villages like Naval- 
carnero and Quintanapella, where no adequate 
accommodation existed or could be created. The 
real reason appears to be that when a royal marriage 
took place in a town the latter was freed for ever 
after from paying tribute. The poorer the place, 
therefore, the smaller the sacrifice of public 
revenue.” 
When was this precious privilege first with- 
held ? Withheld I suppose it must be, or 
we should have Madrid rejoicing in a recent 
freedom. St. SwiTHIN. 


Scotr anp BisHop refer- 
ence to the motto which he prefixes to the 
twenty-second chapter of ‘The Antiquary,’ 
Scott says in a foot-note: ‘‘The author 
cannot remember where these lines are to 
be found: perhaps in Bishop Hall’s Satires.” 
He is justified in his hesitating belief, for 
the passage occurs in ‘ Virgidemiarum,’ 
IV. iii. In whatever form he had it— 
whether it was simply retained in the store- 
house of his wonderful memory, or noted 
when read and transcribed as an extract 
likely to be useful—Scott is almost verbally 
correct in his reproduction. The opening 
line of his motto is, “‘ Wiser Raymond, as in 
his closet pent,’ which represents Hall’s 
“* Wiser Raymundus,” &c. The remainder 
of the citation is in exact accordance with 
the original. Recent editors of Scott may 
have supplemented his note; but whether 
or not, the point seems worthy of mention 
here. THomaAs Bayne. 


NATHANIEL Mist.—At the end of the notice 
of him in ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxviii. 57, mention is 
made of his widow Anne. The following 
note from the will-office at York tells us 
‘some of her history. On 10 May, 1735, 
administration of the goods of Charles 


Fitzwilliam, late of Louth, co. Lincoln, Esq., 
but dying at ‘“‘ Bourdeaux,” in France, 
intestate, was granted to his mother Ann 
Fitzwilliam, alias Mist, now the wife of 
Nathaniel Mist, Esq. W. C. B. 


Mrs. JANE Motony. (See ante, p. 135.) 
—Edmond Molony, of Clonony Castle, 
King’s County, and late of Woodlands, in 
co. Dublin, married first, in 1802, Jane 


Malone, cousin of ‘‘Shakspear Malone.” 
She died February, 1808. He married 
secondly Mrs. Jane Jackson, formerly 


Stuart, and née Shee, the “‘ hot, passionate, 
and tender” lady. Perhaps the dates may 
be a help in tracing the work of the ** superb 
drawer in water colours.” She died in 
January, 1839, aged seventy-four. 

ALFRED MOLONy. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘** PoMPERKIN.”’—According to J. Taylor, 
the Water-Poet, “the sixt....sort of British 
drinkes is Pomperkin....being nothing but 
the Apples bruised and beaten to mash 
with water put to them.” It is also men- 
tion by W. Ellis in his ‘ Modern Husband- 
man’ of 1744-50, vol. iv. p. 15, as ** what we 
call pompirkin or cyderkin,” and vol. v. 
p. 101, under the shorter name of pome- 
pirk. Is the name now known in the cider 
counties ? If so, how is it divided and pro- 
nounced ? Is it pom’per-kin or pom-per’ 
kin ? Can it be connected with the old name 
pomepear (F. pomme-poire), given to a variety 
of apple? I do not find the word in the 
eighteenth-century dictionaries. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


WELDON Famity.—I shall be much obliged 
for any information concerning Thomas (?) 
Weldon, of Weldon in Staffordshire (?), 
possibly Northamptonshire or Northumber- 
land. Of his four sons, Walter, M.P. for 
Athy 1613, married Jane, daughter of J ohn 
Ryder, Bishop of Killalloe; William 
married (?) Jane, daughter of John Bolton, 
of Great Fenton, Staffordshire; Robert 
married (in 1616, at St. Mary le Strand, 
London) Katherine Bambridge, Bainbridge, 
or Bambrick, of Apeley (?), Cumberland ; 
and Thomas, married Anne, daughter of 
Blood, of Dunbryn, co Meath. They settled 
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in Ireland towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. A. WELDON, Bart. 
Kilmorony, Athy. 


Lorp Hatrrax.—Suis-je indiscret en 
vous demandant de bien vouloir m’indiquer 


—(1) sil existe un ouvrage ou des articles | : 
seem to convey quite the same sense. Is. 


détaillés sur la vie de Lord Halifax, ministre 
de Charles IL. ; (2) & qui je dois m’adresser 
pour me le faire parvenir?) V. MARTEL. 

Les Avenues, Compiégne. 

[There is a long account of Lord Halifax in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. 1., s.r. 
‘Savile, George.’ Several articles are mentioned 
in the list of authorities at the end of the notice. 
In I898 Miss H. C. Foxcroft brought out through 
Messrs. Longman & Co. ‘The Life and Letters of 
Sir George Savile, Bart., First Marquis of Halifax,’ 
2 vols. A review of this work appeared in 7'he 
Athenrum of 26 Nov., 1898. 


HotpeN Famity.—May I renew a former 
inquiry respecting the parentage of Samuel 
Holden, a Russia merchant, and director 
of the Bank of England 1720-40, M.P. for 
East-Looe 1735? He died 12 June, 1740, 
and was buried in ‘“‘ the Holden vault ” in 
St. Bride’s Churchyard, Fleet Street, a 
small chapel-like structure, erected, accord- 
ing to an inscription over its entrance door, 
“in Aprill Anno 1657,” which, after sur- 
viving the Great Fire, was ruthlessly de- 
stroyed only a few years ago, when the 
churchyard was levelled and asphalted. 
Samuel Holden, who was probably related 
to one Joseph Holden, alive in 1677, and 
certainly to Edward Holden, rector of 
Gunton, Suffolk, in 1758, and to Mary 
Holden, wife of Hewling Luson, lord of the 
manor of Gunton at the same period, married 
before 1715 Jane, daughter of John White- 
hall or Whitehalgh, of the Inner Temple, 
and of Whitehaugh, Ipstones. His business 
house was in Winchester Street ; he resided 
latterly at Roehampton, and owned lands 
at Elton, Derbyshire. I have a copy of the 
funeral sermon preached at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, when the news of his death reached 
that province, to whose schools and clergy 
he had been a great benefactor. 

L may add that I succeeded, by personal 
application to the late rector of St. Bride’s, 
in saving the inscription above mentioned, 
which may be seen on the left of the entrance 
to the churchyard from Fleet Street. 


MONAGHAN Press.—TI have a tract printed 
by John Brown, Monaghan. What is the 
probable date ? F. JESSEL. 


Hoek van HoLianp.—It may perhaps 
not be generally known, and deserves to 


be recorded, that the Dutch name of ‘‘ Hoek. 
van Holland,” in front of which the terrible 
shipwreck of the Berlin happened on the 
morning of Thursday, 21 February, signifies. 
a bend, an angle or corner. The current 
equivalent ‘‘ Hook of Holland’ does not 


there any place of a similar situation, on the 
British coast, denoting a cape or promontory, 
sometimes described as a ‘ hook ”’ ? 
INQUIRER. 
RicHarp II.: nts Arms.—Did this king 
ever bear a stag as part of his coat of arms ? 
R. R.S. 


“VirrLte ’=Victvat.—On p. 124 of 
‘Poems upon Several Occasions,’ by Mary 
Leapor (London, 1748), one finds the lines : 

But when you gather Strength a little, 
Can walk abroad and eat your Vittle. 
Can other instances of this riming and 
spelling of victual be found? In the same 
volume, p. 92, there is the following rime :— 
But turn your back...... Alcidas with a grin 
Will vow you’re ugly as a Sooterkin. 
The epithet. blockish occurs on p. 173. 
Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 


*Bawms Marcu.’ —In The Weekly 
Journal, or British Gazetteer, for 26 July, 
1718, it was said :— 

“We hear that the Honourable the Artillery 
Company of this City, who have appointed their 
Bawms March to be on the First of August, as they 
have done ever since His Majesty's happy Acces- 
sion to the Throne, do, besides a noble Exercise, 
intend several tine Fire-Works, &¢., in honour ot 
that glorious Anniversary. 

What was the ‘‘ Bawms March” ? 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Tue Asstrract BaGmMan.—I should be 
glad to know who or what is referred to, in 
R. L. 8.’s essay on ‘ The English Admirals,’ 
as “Mr. D’Arcy Thompson’s Abstract 
Bagman.” T. J. &. 


‘ CRANFORD.’—What is the allusion in the 
following passage in chap. iv. of ‘ Cranford ’ ? 

“*Miss Matty picked up her peas, one by one, on 
the point of the prongs, much as Aminé ate her 
grains of rice after her previous feast with the 


Ghoul.’ 
T. J. H. 
[The allusion appears to be to the second tale in 
the ‘Arabian Nights,’ with the substitution of 
grains of rice for seeds of pomegranate. | 


WoMEN AND WINE-MAKING.—I have read 
in some book on Spain that, from time 
immemorial, women were never allowed to. 
tread the winepress, or otherwise help to 
make wine. It would not ferment success- 
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fully and keep properly if they were present 
when it was manufactured. 

Does this taboo still hold ? and is it also 
observed in Italy and other vintage countries? 
Macaulay says in ‘ Horatius ’ :— 

The harvests of Arretium, 
This year, old men shall reap ; 
This year, young boys in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 
And in the vats of Luna, 
This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls 
Whose sires have marched to Rome. 
No doubt, though the work is hard, strapping 
peasant-girls could tread grapes ; but would 
not it be risking the success of the vintage 
were it permitted ? 

From the folk-lore point of view woman 
is often dangerous. Is she allowed to press 
Italian wine ? or must it be done by the 
male sex, no matter what the difficulties are ? 

B. L. R. C. 


CuHartes JJ. anp Dr. JAMES FRASER’S 
DavuGHTER.—In ‘Old Aberdeen,’ by Ella 
Hill Burton Rodger (Aberdeen, 1902), 
p- 49, I find the following :-— 

“The University’s great patron was James 
Fraser, a distinguished son of the manse, who 
became a tutor to noblemen’s sons abroad, and had 
the luck to inherit a fortune. He was familiar with 
the Court of Charles II., and scandal said the 
Merry Monarch wished to marry his beautiful 
daughter, ‘but thought better of it.’” 

Mrs. Rodger probably uses “ marry” as a 
euphemism. What foundation is there 
for this piece of antiquated scandal ? 

Fraser was the first Secretary of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea—an office which he held 
till May, 1718. He had two daughters: 
Martha, who married Elijah Impey, and 
became mother of the well-known Chief 
Justice of Calcutta ; and Mary, who married 
Alexander Dunbar, of Grangehill. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 


ESPRIT DE L’ESCALIER.”’—D’ot vient la 
phrase “ l’esprit de l’escalier,’’ que je n’ai, 
du reste, vue que dans un journal anglais ? 
Est-ce qu’elle est d’un usage courant dans 
la littérature francaise ? Peut-étre bien 
c’est une allusion a ce qu’a dit Pierre Nicole 
de M. de Tréville: “Il me bat dans la 
chambre, mais il n’est pas plutét au bas de 
Vescalier que je confondu.’”’ Cet esprit- 
la est trés répandu; Olivier Goldsmith 
Yavait, & ce que l’on dit, mais je cherche 
lorigine de l’expression. 

Epwarp LatrHam. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts. — Perhaps 
some of those who were kind enough to 
assist in elucidating certain obscure passages 


in the wardens’ accounts of SS. Anne and 
Agnes a few months since will also give their 
aid in connexion with the following entries 
in the accounts of the sister parish of St.John 
Zachary :— 

1611-12. Paied for the iij ‘apre//s for the three 
windowes, xiij. 

1612-13. Paied for the grate of St Alphage for 


theire watercourse, xvj". * 
1614-15, Paid for a ( and a schrve (?) 
pin, standing by the pulpett, ijs vj". 
o” aid to the Scavinger for Moregate, 
1622-3. Payed for 2? Shadshovells, iij*. 
oe Paid to M' Rolfe for his roften poynts, 
64 
1646-7. Payd to J Blinkow, Clerke of S* But- 
tolph’s Ald [7.e., Aldersgate], by Order of the Tryer 
of the first Classis, 6* 8". : 
1649-50. Layde out for Taxes for 20° M™ Smith 
gave to the p’ish, 2°; & for 3 he gave to the poore 
of the same, 6*. 
1656-7. Payd for Candles for the x of Clocke 
Lanthornes, 7* 1". 
1658-9. Payd for the Shewers, 4". 
1661-2. Paid Venable for half yeare’s 
assem* [t.e., assessment] for the Lord Maior’s house, 
195, 
Paid M' Sheppard when he served on y° 
Jury for scineing [sic] the flaggetts & Billetts, 3* 2". 
666-7. Paid a Carman for fetching some cheese 
from the Greene yard, 1‘ 61; & a Porter for fetching 
some bread from the Doghouse, 1*. 
1673-4. Paid for cleansing the Grate att Alder- 
manbury, 2* 8". § 
1677-8. Paid y° ffee farmers Rent, 20*. 
W. McM. 


(1646-7. The c/assis was part of the Presbyterian 
form of church government, and_was in force in 
England at this time. The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes from 
‘Ord. Lords and Commons,’ 1646, ‘Scandalous 
sinnes......shall be certified to any Classis.” The 
trier was a commissioner appointed by Parliament 
to examine the character and qualifications of 
ministers. 

1666-7. A greenyard is defined in the ‘ N.E.D. 
as “an enclosure for the reception of stray animals 


and vehicles ; a pound.” 
1677-8. Fee-farm_ and fee-farm-rent are amply 
illustrated in the ‘N.E.D.’] 


see in all textbooks 
and works of reference on English law that 
the word premunire, in the old English 
writs of “‘ Premunire,” is a corruption of the 
word premonere. Can you tell me if there 
is any documentary evidence to support 
this statement ? The word premunire as 


* This item occurs annually at this time. The 
we referred to is doubtless St. Alphage, London 


all. 

+ This also was a yearly payment of the period, 
succeeding the above. It is ‘‘ towards the Grate at 
Mooregate” in 1622-3. 

+ It is clearly ‘‘rotten,” but perhaps ‘‘cotten 
(i.e., cotton) is meant. 

§ Aldermanbury lies quite outside the parish. 
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it stands seems amply to suit the meaning 
of the texts of all charters, without 
this seemingly unnecessary explanation and 
alteration. Witrrip H. Myers. 


Horses.—Could you inform me of 
the history of the Marli horses and some- 
thing of Marli’s life? I believe they were 
brought from Italy by Napoleon I. 

Marri. 


Rump OF A GOOSE AND DRINKING Bouts. 
—In ‘English Proverbs with Moral Re- 
flexions,’ by Oswald Dykes, 2nd ed., 1709, 
p- 12, is the following :— 

‘*Both Vices may shake Hands for this scandalous 
Truth ; that the very Rump of a Goose has created 
a thousand drinking Bouts.” 

It is part of the “ Reflexion ” on ‘‘ Hungry 
Dogs will eat dirty Puddings,” and refers 
particularly to gluttony and drunkenness. 
Does the ‘‘rump of a goose”? mean only 
a thing of small importance or value ? : 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


CaMOENS, SONNET cci.: Frescas 
BELVEDERES.’’—Among the sonnets trans- 
lated by Mr. J. J. Aubertin in his * Seventy 
Sonnets of Camoens’ is the one written in 
honour of some fair ladies, perhaps of the 
Court, who were living in a country-house 
with a beautiful garden. It begins thus :— 

De frescas belvederes rodeadas 

Estam as puras aguas desta fonte. 
(By fresh ‘ belvederes ” are the pure waters 
of this fountain surrounded.) 

What is the meaning of the word “ belve- 
dere’ in this sonnet ? It is not a native 
Portuguese word, but of Italian origin. 
We may learn from Florio that the Italian 
belvedére is used in two distinct senses :— 

** Belvedére, a goodly sight; a fair view, a beau- 

teous prospect; also the Toad-flax, or Flax-weed, 
which grows to a man’s height, and is very beautiful 
to behold.” 
“N.E.D.’ gives instances of the occurrence 
of the word in English in the latter sense. 
In which sense does Camoens use the word ? 
Aubertin renders: ‘‘ By landscape-scenes 
surrounded, fresh and gay.” But is it not 
more probable that the plant was intended ? 
This meaning seems to be more suitable here, 
and to explain the gender of the word, trees 
and plants in Portuguese being generally 
in the feminine gender. A. L. MayHew. 


PoLINDA AND ALBAROSA.—I have a small 
engraving by Condé of a picture by Cosway, 
with date 1789, and these names under it. 
Can any of your readers tell me in what 
poem or story these characters appear ? 

G. G. G 


Replies. 


‘EDINBURGH REVIEW’ ATTACK ON 
OXFORD. 
(10 8. vii. 128, 175.) 

SANDFORD’s attack is in No. 70, in an 
article on ‘ Classical Education,’ ostensibly 
directed against ‘* close Fellowships,’ but 
really aimed at Oriel College and its Provost 
Copleston (see Ward’s letter to Copleston 
in ‘Lord Dudley’s Letters,’ p. 291; and 
cf. remark, p. 216, on Elmsley, “a very 
learned, a sensible, but not very agreeable 
man’). It was Elmsley who replied to this 
attack in a ‘ Letter to Daniel K. Sandford, 
Esq., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow.’ Sandford’s rejoinder is printed 
in No. 41 of The Pamphleteer. The con- 
troversy was a very piquant, but a some- 
what puerile one, and it did not excite much 
public interest, as may be gathered from a 
volume which happens to be on the same 
shelf as The Pamphleteer in my library, viz., 
The Council of Ten, No. 4 (° University 
Controversies,’ p. 437). 

The earlier “ attacks ’’ were of a different 
order. They appeared in the Edinburgh, 
No. 22. in ‘** a masterly analysis of La Place’s 
‘Traité de Méchanique Céleste’” (Cople- 
ston, First Reply, p. 14); in No. 28, in a 
criticism of Falconer’s ‘Strabo’: in No. 29, in 
an article by Sydney Smith on ‘ Professional 
Education’ based on ‘ Professional Educa- 
tion,’ by R. Edgeworth (Maria Edgeworth’s 
father); and in No. 31, in a rejoinder 
to Copleston’s First Reply. Copleston’s 
‘“* Replies ” are three in number, and were 
published, the first two in 1810, and the 
third in 1811. Falconer also published a 
reply in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
October, 1809, and an important contribu- 
tion to the discussion was made by Drum- 
mond in ‘ Observations on the Strictures 
of the Edinburgh Review upon Oxford and 
on the Two Replies.’ I call this important, 
for it refers to the short-lived M.A. examina- 
tion at Oxford. In Bateman’s ‘Life of 
Bishop Daniel Wilson’ there is a full de- 
scription of this mysterious examination. 
As it was in all respects identical with the 
new ‘ Greats’’—being, in fact, the ad- 
mission of men who had already passed the 
old “ great” examination for the Bachelor’s 
degree into the same arena as the candidates 
who, under the new statute, were bound to 
come in—I quote Wilson’s account. 

Wilson says (‘ Life,’ i. 66) that he was 
examined with his friend Wheeler (sub- 
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sequently a judge of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta) ‘and a Christ Church man”: 
He took up Thucydides and Herodotus in 
Greek, but in Latin he made no selection ; 
he took up all—omnes aureos auctores is his 
own expression. Wheeler did the same in 
Latin, but in Greek offered Sophocles and 
Longinus. In Hebrew Wilson stood alone. 
He had first to translate a page of the 
-Gentleman’s Religion’ into Latin, and the 
Greek Testament followed, of which he read 
part of Mark xiii., and answered questions 
about the temple erected in the time of 
Vespasian, and the prophecies concerning it 
in the Old and New Testament. Livy was 
then opened, and a page translated; this 
led to many historical questions. Latin 
being finished, Hebrew came on. He took 
up the whole Hebrew Bible, but the examiner 
confined himself to the first Psalm and some 
grammatical questions. His friend having 
passed a similar ordeal, they were now 
bidden to sit down, and others were called 
on. Whilst they were sitting apart, the 
junior examiner, as if casually, asked 
whether Wilson had read physics, and then 
put certain questions, such as, ‘“‘ Whether 
the angle of refraction was equal to the 
angle of incidence?” “‘ Whether a ray of 
light passing from a thin into a denser 
medium would be deflected from the per- 
pendicular ?”’ &c. Mathematics, logic, and 
metaphysics were passed by, one of the 
sciences only being required by the statute. 
When Wilson was again formally called up, 
the third book of Thucydides was selected, 
and he was put on at one of the speeches, 
and historical questions succeeded. Xeno- 
phon followed, instead of Herodotus (which 
was his book); but the passage selected 
was, he says, neither ‘‘ obscure nor difficult.” 
Thus ended the examination; and the 
senior examiner said in a loud voice that 
Wheeler and Wilson had done themselves 
the greatest credit, and obtained the highest 
honour. The Christ Church man gained 
his testamur, but nothing more; and six 
men were rejected. There were about one 
hundred auditors. 

From this account it appears that the 
first Oxford Class List (Easter Term, 1802) 
is certainly (and some of the succeeding ones 
probably) incomplete, for it should include 
the names of Wilson and his friend Wheeler 


with those of the only two who ‘‘ Exam- 
inatoribus Publicis se maxime commend- | 
averunt,” according to the present list. 
Wilson’s description should be read in con- | 
junction with the account of the same 
examination in Copleston’s First Reply. 


The following facts are also important to 
bear in mind in the same connexion: 
Copleston was one of the examiners in 
1802-3, and Kett in 1804-5. Davison’s 
‘Short Account’ of Kett’s ‘Elements of 
General Knowledge’ appeared in 1803 and 
1804; and Copleston’s ‘Examiner Exam- 
ined; or, Logic Vindicated,’ a far severer 
castigation of the same gentleman in 1809. 
In the ‘D.N.B.’ the notice of Copleston 
refers to the witty ‘Advice to a Young 
Reviewer’ as directed against The Edin- 
burgh Review, and as a most brilliant parody 
of the articles therein. Both statements 
are wrong; the second one ludicrously so. 
The little jew d’esprit was called forth by an 
article in The British Critic on Mant’s poems 
(see Abp. Whately’s ‘Remains of Edward 
Copleston,’ p. 6). I should have mentioned 
earlier that Sandford, a few years after the 
Edinburgh article, made “‘a very ample 
and respectful apology, with many expres- 
sions of deep regret and self-reproach,” to 
Copleston (see foot-note to ‘ Lord Dudley’s 
Letters,’ p. 292). 

In justice to the memory of Jeffrey and 
Sydney Smith I may add that the Oxford 
they knew was the Oxford of the ‘ term- 
trotter ’’—of such scholars as Kett, and of 
White’s Bampton Lectures—rather than 
the Oxford of Eveleigh, Parsons, and Cyril 
Jackson, Davison and Edward Copleston. 

J. P. Owen. 


EDINBURGH STAGE: BLAND: GLOVER: 
JORDAN (10 S. vii. 89, 131)—John Bland is 
such an interesting personality, one does 
not willingly forego the hope that his descend- 
ants may yet be discovered. When my 
previous communications were sent to 
*N. & Q.,’ giving particulars of his varied 
military career, I lacked confirmation of the 
fact that he was taken prisoner at Fontenoy ; 
but I subsequently obtained it when search- 
ing that mine of information The Gent. 
Mag. In vol. xv. p. 249 there is a list of 
the killed, wounded, and missing at Fon- 
tenoy; and among the missing appears 
the name of Cornet Bland. A first cousin, 
who saw service with him at Dettingen, 
was General Johnston (afterwards Governor 
of Minorca), whose mother, Miss Bland, was 
John Bland’s aunt. This general was known 
as “Irish” Johnston, to distinguish him 
from an English contemporary of the same 
rank and name; and he is frequently men- 
tioned under this distinctive designation by 
Horace Walpole and others. The general’s 
sister was second wife of Lord Napier, and 


| grandmother of the conqueror of Scinde. 
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John Bland is said by Nicholas Carlisle, in 
his ‘ History of the Blands,’ to have been 
entered as a barrister of the Temple—pro- 
bably at the instigation of his father the 
judge; but his erratic temperament evi- 
dently drove him into the army, and 
finally to the stage. He was author of a 
novel called ‘Frederick the Forsaken,’ 
which doubtless had reference to his having 
been disinherited by his father. I trust 
that the readers of *N. & Q.’ will put me 
on the track of his descendants, some of 
whom were undoubtedly of the actor- 
family of Glover, and all of whom should 
be proud of their ancestor, notwithstanding 
his eccentric character. J. F. FULLER. 
Brunswick Chambers, Dublin. 


AppIsON AND DorRMER (10 
S. vii. 107).—I know nothing of the deeds 
of Col. Dormer. No doubt Addison had 
no personal relations with him, but simply 
mentions him as a hero. It appears from 
Creighton’s * Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough > (1889) that numbers of poems 
appeared in honour of the victory at Blen- 
heim, but they disgusted Godolphin, who 
consulted Halifax in the effort to obtain 
something better. Halifax recommended 
Addison, who at that time was living in 
obscurity and poverty. Boyle, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, thereupon visited 
Addison in person, as Halifax had insisted 
that his friend should be treated with dis- 
tinction. Addison gladly consented to write 
a poem in honour of the victory which 
might well be looked upon as a great Whig 
triumph. When‘ The Campaign ’ appeared, 
Godolphin was so pleased that he gave 
Addison a Commissionership worth 2001. a 
year. R. B. 


‘Sir GeoRGE Howarp, Fretp-MARsHAL 
(10 S. vii. 129).—I can give G. F. R. B. the 
information he wants. Sir George Howard 
was baptized at St. Clement’s Danes, 
20 June, 1718. He received his first com- 
mission as a child of seven, being appointed 
ensign in the regiment subsequently known 
as the 24th Foot, on 28 Feb., 1725. This 
corps was then commanded by George 
Howard's father, Lieut.-General Thomas 
Howard. On 28 Jan., 1736, Ensign Howard 
was promoted lieutenant in the same regi- 
ment; and on 1 Sept., 1739, he was ap- 
pointed captain in the 3rd Buffs, to the 
coloneley of which his father had been trans- 
ferred. George Howard commanded the 
Buffs at Fontenoy, Falkirk, Culloden, and 
Val. It is interesting to know that before 


the royal army left Culloden moor a race 
meeting took place. The Scots Magazine 
records that Col. George Howard rode a 
race on this occasion with General Hawley : 
and that the ‘“‘ women’s race on Shetland 
ponies ” was won by a lady of the Buffs. 
CHARLES DALTON. 


* Bossine ” (10 8. vii. 69, 135).—At the 
latter reference no fewer than fourcorrespond- 
ents take a shot at the sense of this word, 
and are all of them palpably mistaken ; and 
all because they ignore the ‘ Neglected 
English Dictionary.’ 

With a wonderful unanimity, three of 
them attribute bossing to a word signifying 
‘““ master,’ which did not really come into 
common use in English before 1822. This 
cannot explain a word used by Ray in 1691 
as occurring in a common proverb. 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives six substantives of the 
form boss, one adjective, and three verbs. 
The last entry explains the whole matter. 
I quote it entire. 

* Boss, dialectal for buss, v. to kiss. 1601. Ray, 


to bossing (Prov. Chesh.).” 

One of the correspondents refers us to 
the ‘E.D.D.’; but refers us to the wrong 
word. There likewise we find the explana- 
tion in full :— 

* Boss ; see Bass, Buss. 

“ Buss, a kiss; to kiss. Hence bussing, vbl. sb. 
kissing. Chs. Ossing comes to bossing (Ray, 
‘Prov.’ 1698).” 

Other examples are added. 

I think it is far better to accept the ex- 
planations already supplied in these two 
great dictionaries than to trust to these 
newly volunteered guesses. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Wright (‘Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English’) gives, s.v. ‘ Oss,’ the 
meaning indicated by the correspondents at 
the latter reference. He also adds a second 
meaning, as follows :— 

“To make free with. There is a Cheshire pro- 
verb, oxsing comes to bossing (7.¢. kissing).” 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


‘Cantus Hisernicr’ (10 S. vii. 9, 73).— 
My thanks to Messrs. R. Pierpoint and 
C. Gititman for their kind replies to my 
query. I am also indebted to two gentle- 
men who answered it direct, one of whom 
differs from Mr. PIERPOINT in his explana- 
tion of the initials “‘G. B.,” giving them as 
meaning George Booth, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford ; whereas Mr. Pirr- 


POINT, although he classes Booth amongst 


North-Country Words,’ s.7. ‘Osse.’ Ossing comes: 
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the authors in the ‘ Anthologia Oxoniensis,’ 
explains the G. B. as referring to George 
Butler. May I further inquire which is 
the correct identification ? It is confusing 
to have two with similar initials amongst 
the authors of an anthology, though Mr. 
GILLMAN’S supposition anent George Booth, 
which corresponds with that of my private 
correspondent, may after all be right. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Lunar HALO AND RAIN (10 S. vi. 265, 338, 
412).—A Japanese encyclopedia, ‘Wakan 
Sansai Dzue,’ by Terashima, completed 
1713, reprint 1906, p. 30, has the following 
passage :— 

“A Junar halo without a star visible in it is a 
sign of rain. But should a star be visible in it no 
rain will fall. In a Chinese work, ‘ Wan-pau-tsiian- 
shu,’ we read: ‘A solar halo foreshows rain; a 
lunar halo foreshows wind ; note the point whence 
the ring commences to disappear, and know from 
that direction the wind will blow.’ ” 

Kumacusu MINaKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Picture oF IN Rep (1058. vii. 129). 
—To my note on this picture of Rossetti’s 
I should like to be allowed to add that, 
facing p. 122 of Mr. A. G. Temple’s ‘ The 
Art of Painting in the Queen’s Reign,’ 
1897, there is a very satisfactory reproduc- 
tion of the work. F. G. STEPHENS. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES, 1906 (10 S. vii. 
81, 122, 161).—The article at p. 122 begins: 

“The Millbank end of Horseferry Road remains 
as in the previous year, and the changes likely to 
take place at the other end have not begun, though 
a portion of Broadwood’s pianoforte factory is now 
being utilized by the garage of the London Electro- 
bus Company.” 

As our factory was removed from Horse- 
ferry Road entirely in 1902, we think it 
should run ‘“‘ though a portion of what was 
Broadwood’s factory,” &e. 

JoHN Broapwoop & Sons, Ltp. 


WorpDswortH ANECDOTE (10 8S. v. 307). 
—May I answer my own query under this 
heading ? In a letter to Prof. C. E. Norton, 
dated 7 Feb., 1876, Edward FitzGerald tells 
what he calls “ a dirty little story about my 
Daddy ”—Wordsworth to wit—in these 
words (‘ Letters of E. F. G.,’ Macmillan, 
1894, ii. p. 195) :— 

“Well then: about 1826, or 7, Professor Airy 
(now our Astronomer Royal) and his brother 
William called on the Daddy at Rydal. In the 
course of conversation Daddy mentioned that some- 
times when genteel Parties came to visit him, he 
contrived to slip out of the room, and down the 


garden walk to where ‘The Party’s’ travelling | that time. 
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Carriage stood. This Carriage he would look into- 
to see what Books they carried with them: and he 
observed it was generally ‘Walter Scott’s.’ It was 
Airy’s brother (a very veracious man, and an 
admirer of Wordsworth, but, to be sure, more of 
Sir Walter) who told me this.” 

E. F. G. adds another morsel of ‘‘ your 
old Granny’s Gossip,” which is too good to 
be omitted here :— 

“T remember Hartley Coleridge telling us at 
Ambleside how Professor Wilson and some one else 
(H. C. himself — stole a leg of Mutton from 
Wordsworth’s Larder for the fun of the Thing.” 

T. Hurcurson. 


QUEEN VICTORIA OF SPAIN: NAME-DaAy 
(10 S. vii. 30, 76, 156).—Mr. WaAINEWRIGHT 
questions my accuracy in stating that the 
Queen of Spain assumed only one name on 
the occasion of her conditional baptism, 
and in calling her ‘‘ Her Catholic Majesty.” 

Before writing my reply to the original 
query I took the precaution of inquiring 
as to the facts from my friend the Bishop of 
Nottingham, who conditionally baptized 
the Queen on her reception into the Catholic 
Church. His reply, dated 15 January, was 
as follows: ‘The Queen only took Mary 
in addition to her former ones [names].”’ 

The rules given in a MS. in my possession 
by Monsignor Fornici, Secretary of the 
Congregation of Ceremonial, dated 15 Feb- 
ruary, 1823, for the use of cardinals, when 
writing to sovereigns, are as follows :— 

Both King and Queen of Spain are 
addressed as ** Sacra Reale Maesta Cattolica.” 

Both King and Queen of Portugal as 
“Sacra Reale Maesta Fedelissima.” 

Both Emperor and Empress of Austria as 
‘Sacra Imperiale Reale Maesta Apos- 
tolica.” 

The King of France, but not the Queen, 
as “ Sacra Reale Maesta Cristianissima.” 

It was Pope Innocent VIII. who gave the 
title of Catholic to the Kings of Spain, and 
the tradition and rule followed by the Roman 
Curia ever since form our surest guide in 
this matter. 

Hartwe D. F.S.A. 

Oxford. 


Scnootr SLANG AT Rossatt (108. vii. 125). 
—Since T. N. has put on record some speci- 
mens of school terminology at Rossall in 
July, 1906, it may be of interest for an older 
boy to go back a little further. Thirty years 
ago a “scanty ’”’ was a roll; it was quite 
different from a “ cob,’ which was a little 
loaf served to every boy at tea: a master’s 
“cob” was a loaf of a much larger pattern. 
“Flood” for Fleetwood was used before 
A “ bully ” was a scrimmage in 
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old) Rossall football. The name “gunz” | 
for a sergeant has, I believe, been in use | 
-at Rossall for fifty years. 


Some of the words cited by T. N. are very 
familiar to me. L was at Rossall from 1884 
to 1890. We had no Museum in those days, 
though there was a small collection ‘of 
curiosities in the head master’s hall. The. 
abbreviation Mu(seum)”’ is consequently | 
a recent addition to the school slang. | 
* Hos(pital) ” is new to me; but we spoke. 
of the “Old Sani” and the ‘** New Sani,’ | 
the latter being a hospital for infectious | 
diseases. We had frequent entertainments, | 
but I do not remember using the abbrevia- 
‘tion “enter.” ‘** Brekker ” and other words | 
of a like formation were common at Oxford, | 
but had not reached Rossall in 1890. 1. 
hope they will all follow the excellent | 
example of “exhibigger’? and die out. | 
The “scanty ” was a square loaf; it could 
searcely be described as a roll.‘ Biff” is | 
new ; so also is * dak,” but any Rossall boy 
who remembers the “ Dakter,’ as we 
called him, will understand the change of | 
vowel. Some of us—lazy young hounds— | 
used to go to the “‘ Dakter”’ for leave off | 
*“compul,” inventing all kinds of diseases 
which drew forth caustic remarks from that 
kindly official. ‘* Blood’? was not used in 
my time. The same may be said of 
mystery-bag,” “It’s rip,’ “to stick it,” 
and “on bell.” “Guntz for sergeant is 
ecoeval with the foundation of the school. 
There was a legend that it was German for 
sergeant.” 

Do the boys of the present generation still 
have “ study-brews ” ? Sunday-night chapel 
after a“ brew ” on tinned meat and ‘‘Irish” 
buns was a painful experience. All male 
servants received the name John, females 
Mary. We used to be ‘ whacked,” not 
*biffed.”” “To root’? meant to kick a 
boy at the root of his spine, a painful process 
for the victim. One of the bones in my 
* caudal appendix ” is broken; I attribute 
it to a “root” received at the old school. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


County OF CORNWALL AND NOWHERE ” 
(10 8S. vi. 490).—There is no tombstone in 
Truro Cathedral on which this expression 
occurs. C. T. P. evidently refers to the 


inscription on the Robartes monument, 
which is as follows, the mistake being pre- 
sumably made in the words in italics :-— 
**Heare lyeth inclosed y*® body of John Robarts 
esq: the sonne of Richard Robarts late of Trvroe 
esy. decceased: Hee married Phillipja one of y* 


davghter* of John ot Gavrigan in y® 
covnt® of Cornewall esy: by whom he ‘had issve 
St Richard Roberts knig"t his sonne & heire late 


‘highe sheriffe of ye Corntie of Cornemall and noe 


more. He was in all his lifetime a trve lover of 
vertve in word & deed ; plaine, vpright, faithfvll & 
constant & most ivst in performinge y® same & ever- 
more in all his actions repvted grave, honest, & very 
discret. He deceased y® xxi day of Marche in y* 
yeare of ovr redemption: 1614 and of his age 70 or 
thereabovts.” 
P. JENNINGS. 
St. Day, Cornwall. 


Pictures at TEDDINGTON (10 S. vii. 88, 
136, 152).—L have found mention of the 
Sibylla Europea, who puzzled PRoF. 
BENSLY, in a book entitled * SIBYAAIAKOI 
XPHSMOIL hoe est sibyllina oracula_ ex 
vett. codd. aucta, renovata, et notis illus- 
trata,’ by Johannes Opsopeus, printed at 
Paris in 1599. The book opens with an 
account of the Sibyls by Onuphrius Pan- 
vinius, which enumerates ten: the Sibylla 
Delphica, Erythrea, Cimmeria, Samia, Cu- 
mana, Hellespontica, Libyca,  Persica, 
Phrygia, Tiburtina. The editor then takes 
up the tale, and says that ten is the maxi- 
mum number given by ancient authors, and 
that he does not know by what authority 
two were added to the number by more 
modern writers. He attributes it to artistic 
or poetic licence, going on the analogy of 
the twelve labours of Hercules or of the 
number of the Apostles. The two are the 
Sibylla Europea, of whom Opsopzus states : 

“De undecima hae Sibylla nihil quicguam penes 
quenquam auctorem reperio, preter hexastichon in 
antiquo codice Europe adseriptum : ¢ juod una cum 
reliquarum Sibyllarum vaticiniis infra referemus, 
and the Sibylla Agrippina, also called 
Agrippa and -Egyptia. 

The book is illustrated with graceful 
copperplate engravings of the twelve Sibyls, 
each with her appropriate symbol, by C. De 
Mallery. 

In conclusion, L trust that this correspond- 
ence will not occur in the Index only under 
the heading Teddington. 

W. R. B. PRipEAUx. 


{It will appear also under Sibyls. 


Str BARNARD’S DESCENDANTS (10 
S. vii. 90, 132).—It is definite that the de- 
scendants, in the male line, of this famous 
Lord Mayor terminated in his only son, 
John Barnard. But the identity of that 
son has presented some difficulty, owing to 
his having had more than one contem- 
porary of the same name. The question 
of identity, however, is set at rest by the 
notices in Gent. Mag., January, 1785 (pp. 64, 
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155), which Mr. WAINEwRIGHT has cited. 
Here we have reference to the will of ‘‘ John 
Barnard (son of the patriotic Sir J. Barnard, 
many years father of the City of London), 
late of St. George, Hanover Square, esquire, 
deceased.”” From this, apparently, the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ appositely gathers that 
he had died in the preceding year, 1784. 
The first of the two notices refers to a bequest 
not affecting our subject; the second tells 
us that 

“‘the son and heir of the great patriot of the same 
name died worth 200,000/., but being without issue 
left his real and personal estates to his nephew, 
Thomas Hankey, Esq.” 

The ‘D.N.B.’ tells us further that John 
Barnard was known as an art collector, as 
well he might be with his wealth. This 
interesting fact probably rests on the deposit 
at the British Museum of ‘ A Catalogue of 
that superb and well-known Cabinet of 
Drawings of John Barnard, Esq., late of 
Berkeley Square, deceased,’ Berkeley Square 
being in the parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, as in the will. The auction of the 
drawings—chiefly of the old masters—took 
place 16 Feb., 1787 (thus more than two 
years after the decease), and the sum 
realized was 2,4721. 15s. 6d. 

No more is learnt of John Barnard, and 
it is strange that the precise date of death 
of the wealthy connoisseur is not found in 
any of the contemporary obituaries. His 
will, said in the above notice of it to be in the 
Registry of the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, has been to me a very ignis fatuus : 
thrice did I seem to have caught it at 
Somerset House, when the will at sight 
proved to be of no interest. 
of John Barnard, of St. James’s, West- 
minster, Esq., which, proved 17 July, 1773, 
seems to concern the subject of the Gent. 
Mag. obituary 13 July, 1773, represented 
as one of the Pages of the Bedchamber to 
His Majesty. He, however, had been 
married and left children; and similarly 
others of the same name did not answer 
particulars. Yet it is strange that the right 
will—or its transcript—is not found, though 
said to have been formerly in that depository. 
Possibly a descendant of the fortunate 
nephew Thomas Hankey might know of it. 

_One other stone remains to be turned, 
viz., the parish register of Mortlake; for 
is it not probable that the bachelor son was 
there buried with his father and mother, 
whoare bothrecorded W. L. Rurron. 


“ BLUE-WATER ” (10 S. vii. 109, 133). — 


The “ Blue-water ” school of naval defence | 


is surely not so unknown, nor the phrase so 
unintelligible, as H1ppoctipEs would seem 
to imply. Thanks to the writings of Capt. 
Mahan and other experts in naval matters, 
the policy of making the enemy’s coast the 
frontier of this country, and of so disposing 


' our fleet that no foeman shall have the chance 


‘on British ground to rally,” is now pretty 
well understood. What, however, is not 
so well known is that this policy of national 
defence dates from a much earlier period 
than the eighteenth century. It was deli- 
berately adopted at the time of the Spanish 
Armada, and is definitely laid down by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his ‘ History of the World.’ 
The policy there advocated is so sound, and 
the phraseology so quaint, that it will, I 
think, bear reproduction :-— 

“ Although the English will no less disdain, than 
any nation under Heaven can do, to be beaten upon 
their own ground, or elsewhere, by a foreign enemy, 
yet to entertain those that may assail us, with their 
own beef in their bellies, and before they eat of our 
own Kentish capons, I take it to be the wisest way ; 
to do which His Majesty, after God, will employ 
his good ships on the sea, and not trust in any 
entrenchment on shore.”—Raleigh’s ‘ History of 
the World,’ p. 801. 

3 


Poona PAtntine (10 vii. 107, 152).— 
Comparing the description given by Sr. 
SwITHIN in an extract from ‘The Girl’s 
Own Book’ with specimens of Poonah 
painting in an old album in my possession, 
I think there must have been two kinds— 
one for artistic young ladies and one for 
children. The stencilling process for the 
latter required ‘‘ nothing but care and neat- 
ness”? ; but the results achieved by young 


Such was that ladies in the twenties and thirties of last 


century could only have been produced by 
these means and something more. The art 
is not of the highest character; but the 
results are manifestly artistic. I suggest 
that there is something more in the name 
of the style than your correspondents seem 
to suspect. There was and is a process of 
painting practised not only in Poonah, but 
in other parts of India, in China and Japan, 
by which a picture is produced on thin 
paper—probably rice paper—by means of 
the application of thick body colour, without 
any or much shading, and with no back- 
ground. It is this kind of painting—quite 
Oriental in its character—which the young 
ladies of my mother’s generation practised 
in the production of flowers. It was not so 
simple as not to require a teacher ; and I 
suspect that such a person is indicated in 
Mr. H. J. BearpsHaw’s reply. The kind 
of brush required was a stumpy round- 
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headed one. Thirty years later a proces 
of what was called illumination came into 
fashion. It was a similar process of painting 


in body colour, put on as dry as possible ; | 


and it required the same kind of brush as 
before ; but it was not on thin paper. The 
stumpy round-headed brush seems to have 
retained its name long after both processes 
went out of fashion. I sent this information 
direct to Dr. MurRAyY; but I am afraid it 
was lost in the post. FRANK PENNY. 
3, Park Hill, Ealing. 


HickFrorp’s Room, BREWER STREET (10 
S. vii. 128).—An interesting note on this 
old concert-room from the pen of the late 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A., with a full-page 
view of the interior from a photograph by 
Mr. W. J. Hardy, may be found in The 
Home Counties Magazine, vol. iv. (1902), 
p- 280. 

To show that the locality was more or 
less fashionable 150 years ago the writer 
mentions that then the Portuguese Embassy 
(now Leighton the bookbinder’s) was next 
door: but the main theme of the article is a 
concert advertised in The Daily Advertiser 
of 13 May, 1765, as follows :— 

* For the Benefit of Miss Mozart of thirteen and 
Master Mozart of eight years of age: Prodigies of 
Nature. 

** Hickford’s Great Room in Brewer Street. This 
Day, May 13th, will be A Concert of Vocal and 
Instrumental Musick: with all the Overtures of 
this little Boy’s own Composition. The Vocal Part 
by Sig. Cremonini, Concerto on the Violin, Mr. 
Bartholomew, Solo on the Violoncello, Sig : Cirii ; 
Concerto on the Harpsichord by the little Composer 
and his Sister, each single and both together, etc. 

** Tickets at 5s. each to be had of Mr. Mozart, at 
Mr. Williamson's, Thrift Street, Soho [now Frith 
Street].” 

Of late years the room has been occupied 
by a German club, which extended its 
shelter to a Blue Hungarian Band. It is 
now a French club, as Mr. HinGAME men- 
tions. ALAN STEWART. 


“Lire-STar FoLK-LoreE (10 8S. vii. 129). 
The fiery apparition recorded by W. B. H. 
is evidently coincidental, as to customary 
belief, with the appearance of the corpse- 
candle. A candle in old English was by no 
means understood to be necessarily a columr 
of wax or tallow with a wick in the middle ; 
it also meant a light or fire in various forms 
—in fact. as the etymology of the word 
shows, anything that shone or gave light. 
That which, in the Midlands, is known as a 
“life-star is apparently identical with the 
fire-drake or fire-dragon, one of the many 
erratic forms taken by the ignis fatuus, or 


will-o’-the-wisp. In Chapman’s tragedy of 


_*Cxsar and Pompey,’ 1607, is an allusion to. 
this death omen :— 

So have I seene a fire-drake glide along 

Before a dying man, to point his grave, 

And in it stick and hide. 
That the appearance of the life-star—or the 
_Tan-we or Tan-wed, as it is known in Wales 
—should occasionally be coincidental with 
= death of a person is of course natural, 
like all these quaint old superstitions, 
the reasonableness of the notion vanishes in 
the reflection that death is very far from 
_ being infallibly coincidental with the occur- 
rence of the phenomenon. Walking on 
| one occasion from Dunmow to High Roothing 
at night, I saw an extraordinary, almost 
terrifying instance of this fiery phantom. 
It was travelling towards High Roothing 
and Little Canfield, but, although I was 
living in that part, I never heard of any 
death as a sequel. The belief, however, 
is that a large light denotes the death of an 
aged person, and a small light, of a pale 
bluish colour, synchronizes with that of a 
child. J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

Deene, Streatham. 


The night before Julian the Apostate was 
mortally wounded, he saw in a dream the 
genius of the empire with his head veiled. 
Waking, he left the tent, and beheld a fiery 
meteor, which shot across the sky and 
vanished. Plutarch tells how supernatural 
fire foretold the fall of Caesar. Such appear- 
ances generally announce the death of great 
people :— 

*Tis thought the king is dead: we will not stay. 

The bay trees in our country are all withered, 

And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven. 

And Calpurnia says :— 

When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes, 

In the song in ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ’ it is narrated that before the death 
of lovely Rosabelle a blaze of supernatural 
fire was seen. 

I know that on a very small estate in 
South Wales the servants always saw, or 
imagined that they saw, a ball of fire, or 
something of the sort, just before the death 
of the landlord or any of his family. 

E. YARDLEY. 


If one person has a “life-star,’’ surely 
all others have: and though I never 
heard the term in the Midlands, yet there 
was a belief that some notable person’s life 
ended coincident with the appearance and 


bursting of a shooting star. I remember 
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that on one occasion, when a shooting star 
burst with a report, it was said by one 
present, ‘Ah! we shall hear of some big 
man’s death.” 

Country folk paid more attention to the 
“starry heavens” than town folk could, 
and ‘‘ shooting stars’ were signs of coming 
happenings.” Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


SONNETS BY ALFRED AND FREDERICK 
‘TENNYSON (10 8. vii. 89, 159).—In 1871 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of New York, 
published an illustrated volume entitled 
“The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate.’ Besides ‘ Timbuctoo’ and 
the poems of 1830 and 1833 that were 
omitted in subsequent authentic editions, 
this American publication includes “a 
number of hitherto uncollected Poems from 
various sources.” <A section of the work, 
under the general title ‘ Occasional Poems,’ 
contains various items of considerable 
interest, together with useful foot-notes 
indicative of the sources from which they 
have been derived. Among these is the 
sonnet ‘‘ Me my own Fate to lasting sorrow 
doometh,” which is said to have originally 
-appeared in ‘Friendship’s Offering’ for 
1833. The next member of the group is a 
sonnet beginning ‘‘ Check every outflash, 
every ruder sally,” reproduced from the 
same volume. Tuomas BayNE. 


CALIFORNIAN EnGuisH (10 8S. vi. 381; 
vii. 36, 136, 154).—On my return to Eng- 
land I have read with much interest the 
replies to the query which I ventured to 
propound 6,000 miles away. The sugges- 
tion of tizzy in connexion with the name 
ticky for a threepenny piece in South Africa 
-does not, I think, help to a solution. Mr. 
Piatt says that the Zulu word is tiki, and 
he imagines that South Africa got its word 
from the Zulu. If he can state that tiki 
was a pre-existent Zulu word, carrying a 
meaning which would relate to a threepenny 
piece or threepence, then I think he will 
have hit the point. As it stands, however, 
there is nothing whatever to indicate that 
tiki is anything other than ticky made into 
Zulu. Has tike in the Zulu tongue any other 
meaning than that of the coin or value 
ticky ? and, if so, what is it ? 

Doverias OwEN. 

STATUES OF THE GEORGES (10 S. vii. 66, 
155).—In speaking of the Georgian statues 
in London at the former reference, I forgot 
{as Mr. PaGE points out) that of George IT. 
in Golden Square. This was brought from 


Canons, the seat of the Duke of Chandos, 
near Edgware, when the mansion and 
furniture were sold on the death of the 
second duke in 1747, as L mentioned at 
9 S. xi. 445. There was also a statue of 
George I., which was removed to Leicester 
Square (where the statue of Shakespeare 
is now), and afterwards perished. In ‘ Old 
and New London,’ vol. iv. p. 237, the statue 
of George II. is called ‘‘ small and common- 
place,” and certainly, though it is not very 
small, no one can admire it. As to the 
statue of that king (‘ Old and New London,’ 
vi. 178, erroneously calls it George III.) 
in the square of Greenwich Hospital (now 
the Naval College), erected by Admiral 
Sir John Jennings when Governor of the 
Hospital—a post to which he was appointed 
in 1720, and which he held till his death in 
1743—that can hardly be reckoned amongst 
statues in London.” 

I would strongly recommend your corre- 
spondents to procure the latest edition of 
‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,’ published 
last year ; for, notwithstanding the omissions 
to which I have referred, it is on the whole 
well brought up to the present time, The 
double mention of the statue of Richard I. 
is odd. Mr. Tuomas is evidently not 
familiar with the deep regret expressed by 
the late Prof. Freeman that the first Richard 
should have been placed near the Houses of 
Parliament instead of the first Edward. 

W. T. Lynn. 


DEAN VAUGHAN’S Pupits (10 8S. vii. 128). 
—The obituary notice of Dean Vaughan 
in the Daily Mail, 16 Oct., 1897, said :— 

“Up to almost the last year of his life he gathered 
together year by year, in the Long Vacation, his old 
pupils, sometimes to the number of 300, in one or 
other of the colleges at Cambridge. They were 
generally known as ‘Vaughan’s doves,’ some of 
whom are now bishops.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


West InpIAN ReEcorps (10 S. 
vi. 428, 476; vii. 14, 78, 156).—At p. 254 of 
the official Army List dated 10 January, 
1803, of which I possess a copy, the names 
of the twenty-seven officers in the 11th West 
India Regiment occupy a full page, the senior 
of them being Thomas Hislop, whose com- 
mission in it as lieutenant-colonel command- 
ing is dated 6 Sept., 1798, and the junior of 
them Edward Stapleton, whose commission 
in it as ensign is dated 23 June, 1802. The 
list of ‘ Alterations while Printing’ contains 
no reference to the regiment. 

At p. 630 of the Army List dated 10 March, 
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1817, Ensign Stapleton, of the llth West 
India Regiment, is shown as on half-pay 
since 1802. 


LanGctry Estate IRELAND (10 S. vii. 
128).—A small estate (about two miles 
from the centre of Belfast) on the co. Antrim 
side of Belfast Lough was pointed out to me 
some years ago as the property in questiion. 

G. W. Murpocu. 

Bentham, Yorkshire. 


“ MoaLer (10 8S. vii. 127).—Is not this 
a free spelling of “molar,” the lamp in 


question having suggested to the inventor. 


a resemblance, as it depends from the roof of 
the railway carriage, to the tooth known as 
the molar or double-tooth as it protrudes from 


the roof of the mouth ? 
J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL. 


Sr. GEORGE’S CHAPEL YARD, OXFORD 
Roap (10 8. vi. 469; vii. 13, 135).—The 
monumental inscriptions have been printed 
in Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 
from Second Series iii. 125 to v. 379. 

WwW. C. B. 

NeEwBOLDS OF DERBYSHIRE (10 S. vii. 
107).—Consult the index at the end of vol. iv. 
of Hunter’s ‘ Familie Minorum Gentium,” 
Harleian Society's Publications. 

Henry JOHN BEARDSHAW. 
Northumberland Road, Sheffield. 


“ PoRTOBELLO”” (10 S. vii. 88).—Dr. 
Mvrray inquires as to the nature and name 
of the game of “ portobello,” 
1780. At the risk of telling him what he 
already knows, I may mention that Admiral 
Vernon’s capture of Portobello in 1739 was 
the occasion of such a frenzy of patriotic 


and party enthusiasm in England as has | 


perhaps never been equalled. The country 
blazed with bonfires, and the names of Vernon 
and Portobello hummed through the land. 
Medals were struck (over 100 examples are 
in the British Museum: Vernon, ‘ D.N.B.’), 
and ‘* The Vernon’s Head ” and * The Porto- 
bello Arms” became at once the most 
popular of public-house signs. Portobello 
in Scotland owes its name to the great 
victory. There was also long ago a farm at 
Notting Hill called Portobello (I happened 
on a picture of it some time since in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine), to which, I imagine, 
the to-day well-known Portobello Road was 
an approach. Probably a name in 1739 in 
everybody's mouth was seized upon by the 


makers of bootjacks and gimcracks, includ- | 


ing vendors of toys and games; and it 


seems likely that the game of “ portobello ” 


referred to 
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—whatever it was—affords only one of 
many instances of such nomenclature. 
DovcGias OWEN. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Literary Forgeries. By J. A. Farrer. With an In- 
troduction by Andrew Lang. (Longmans & Co.) 
A DEEPLY interesting and very curious subject is 
that Mr. Farrer opens out in his newly published 
work * Literary Forgeries.’, Much has been writtem 
about the matter, and there are few branches of 
scholarship into which it does not intrude itselt. 
It is perhaps most assertive in Renaissance times, 
the period when classic productions were drawn to 
light to enrich the collections of the great Italian 
| prelates and princes being that in which spurious. 
discoveries were naturally most abundant, and the 
| period of high scholarship immediately succeeding 
/ that in which the closest scrutiny was made into: 

| their authenticity. 

With classical subjects Mr. Farrer begins. The: 
Letters of Euripides and others, the famous ‘ Letters. 
of Phalaris’ and the proof of the scholarship of 

| Bentley, the still more remarkable ‘Supper of 

|Trimalchio,” and the authorship of the fables 
of Babrius are treated of in the opening chapter.. 
| These come first in chronological order, and the: 
speculations with which they deal have still keenest 
interest for scholars. Charles Julius Bertram—for 
obvious, but inadequate reasons referred to as the 

Pausanias of Britain—occupies the second chapter. 

Quite remarkable are the ingenuity and erudition 

of the forgeries for which he is responsible, and the 

influence of ‘De Situ Britannix,’ fathered by him 
upon Richard of Cirencester, is still apparent. in 
some supposedly literary circles. But it is with 

English forgeries that Mr. Farrer is principally 

concerned. Were it otherwise, the work that he 

undertakes is already accomplished, for, though far: 
from having brought its author the recognition to 
which he was entitled, the ‘Supercheries littéraires 
| dévoilées, Galerie des auteurs apocryphes, supposés, 
| déguisés, plagiaires, et des éditeurs infidéles de la 
| littérature frangaise pendant les quatre derniers 
siécles,’ is a monument of erudition on the subject, 
and is known to all bibliographers on whose shelves 
the works generally of Quérard rest. Mr. Farrer: 
deals, however, at some length with the interesting 
forgeries of Constantine Simonides, the extent no- 
| less than the nature of which yet remains uncertain. 
| The most familiar forgeries treated of are those of 
| Psalmanazar, the ‘Eikon Basilike,’ the False De- 

‘ cretals, the Rowley poems, ‘ The Castle of Otranto,’ 
and what is called “the shame of Lauder,” con- 

| sisting of the arraignment of Milton for plagiarism 

| from Grotius, some echoes of which still make 
| themselves heard in ‘N. & Q.”. No mention is made 

‘of Macpherson’s ‘Ossian,’ nor is there, so far as we 

‘can trace (for the work lacks an index), any refer- 

(ence to the long-brought charges against Payne 

| Collier. An introduction by Mr. Andrew Lang 

supplies some interesting information on a favourite 
subject of his—spurious old ballads. 

Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. By Sir James: 
Stephen, K.C.B. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

| A CENTURY ago Sir James Stephen's essays 

, Were influential and widely read; written in a 
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sympathetic spirit and with great charm of style 
they have attained to the position of a classic, an 

were well worthy to be added to ‘The Silver 
Library.” Catholic in his choice of subjects, his 
biographical sketches range from Hildebrand and 
St. Francis of Assisi to Luther and Richard Baxter, 
and to all alike he brought great store of learning 
and much historic imagination. His famous essay 
on “The Clapham Sect,” as Sydney Smith nick- 
named the rising Evangelical party which found its 
apostles in Henry Thornton, William Wilberforce, 
and Charles Simeon, will always be esteemed as a 
faithful picture of a bar yw movement which has 
now spent its force. All the essays are eminently 
worth study, and in this cheaper form will, we 
cannot doubt, have many readers. 


THe later numbers of the Jntermddiatre contain 
some interesting notes on the custom of burying 
the dead with the face uncovered, or of bearing 
them to the grave in this condition. Such funerals 
are still usual in Turkey, Greece, Russia, Italy, 
Sicily, Corsica, and even, in certain circumstances, 
in France. Inthe number for 10 January there is 
also a query relative to the “‘oraison du saint 
Graal.” Did the cult of the Graal pass from 
chivalresque literature into the liturgy? A certain 
formulary quoted seems to show that it did. Other 
notes deal with the position of priests who married 
in the dark days of the French Revolution, and 
who were subsequently permitted to receive the 
nuptial blessing in church. The early use of 
tobacco also attracts attention. At Dijon, it appears, 
in 1674, to smoke was a crime, and almost the 
rreatest which could be committed by people of evil 
ife, frequenting places of ill-fame. The *‘ Jaque- 
marts,” or quarter - jacks, of French clocks come 
under notice too. Of that at Dijon a correspondent 
observes: ‘‘Ce Jaquemart est le plus illustre de 
tous, car il fut enlevé a la ville de Courtrai par 
Philippe le Hardi pour la punir d’avoir refusé de 
rendre les dor enlevés aux chevaliers 
francais dans la fameuse journée des Eperons.” 

Several articles of historical value relate to the 
right of asylum in the Middle Ages. ‘At Sens it 
sutticed to touch the ring of the door of a church to 
be protected. Citizens were condemned for having 
beaten Jean le Coquelier, sub-deacon, when he had 
hold of the ring.” 


Tue current number of Fo/k-/ore contains a paper 
giving a sketch of custom and belief in the Icelandic 
sagas, which is certain to prove of service to all 
students of the civilization evolved by the ancient 
Scandinavians and their kindred. This article is 
followed by the penultimate division of Mr. Cook’s 
account of the European sky-god. There are also 
notes on Spanish amulets and Spanish votive offer- 
ings, followed by Mr. Hartland’s ‘Travel Notes in 
South Africa.’ 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN is the subject of a 
literary appreciation by Mr. R. Warwick Bond in 
The Fortnightly, dealing with his love for the fair 
Auristella, from whom he was unhappily severed. 
‘The Brownie in Literature’ is a deeply interesting 
essay on a subject with which many poets—includ- 
ing Shakespeare, and all the laureates of fairydom 
to Mennes and the Duchess of Neweastle—seem to 
have concerned themselves. It is admirably treated 
by Mr. Thomas Bayne. ‘The Lifting of the Bronté 
Veil,’ by J. Malham-Dembleby, gives a new study 
of the Bronté family. ‘Mr. Mallock and the Re- 


construction of Belief’ is an important paper. ‘The- 
Peers and King William’ deals with an historic 
precedent of great significance. 


The Nineteenth Century has many admirable. 
articles, most of them more or less controversial. 
One free of such a taint is ‘ Macbeth on the Stage,’ 
by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock. The Macbeth and’ 
Lady Macbeth dealt with are Mr. and Mrs. Bour- 
chier, both of whom come in for much laudation. 
‘English Oral Tradition’ is an interesting article - 
by an American clergyman who has had ample 
opportunities of observation in England, and who- 
feels sure that almost every country parish in Eng- 
land contains some valuable local oral tradition, 
and knows how to get on the scent of it, however - 
trivial it may seem. Mrs. Alfred N. Macfadyen 
writes on ‘The Birth-rate and the Mother’: ‘It is 
precteesy certain that with a smaller number of’ 
virths the proportion of deaths among infants in 
the British Isles would he less. In the case of 
colonists living, like the South Africans, amid a 
lower race, too large a family is fatal to the- 
character of the white race, for in most cases the 
children just above the baby must be left almost 
entirely to the care of coloured girls who are 
neither enlightened nor moral, or to_natives still 
lower in the scale of humanity.” Marcelle Azra 
Hincks has an excellent paper on ‘The Dance and 
the Plastic Arts in Ancient Greece.’ 


_ Some military memories of Sir Archibald Alison. 

in The Cornhill peonent to us a fine character. His 

Honour Judge William Willis is pleasantly charged. 

with archeological lore in ‘The Courts at Westmin- 

ster.’ ‘Electric Waves and Wireless Telegraphy’ 
gives, without technicalities, some of the simpler de- 

tails of a great subject. ‘The Billingsley Rose’ tells 

the romantic story of the Billingsley pottery. Mr. 

Bradley describes Marlborough and Savyer- 

nake. 


‘THE OvTSKIRTS OF A Town,’ by Matthew Maris, 
furnishes a striking trontispiece to 7'he Burlington. 
Other landscapes of the same master follow; while - 
under ‘The Representation of the British Schoo} 
in the Louvre’ are given plates of Bonington and 
Constable. Reproductions follow of the pictures 
by Gainsborough and Sir Joshua recently stolen 
from the collection of Mr. Charles Wertheimer. 
There are plates also from Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
Breviary and the Grimani Breviary. "1 


In The Gentleman's, now under new management, 
the principal articles deal with Longfellow, 
‘Francis Bacon at the Bar of History,’ and’ 
‘Death's Jest-Book and its Author.’ 


R. H. Busk. — Last Saturday’s Morning Post 
contained the following announcement among the 
deaths: ‘‘ Busk.—On the Ist inst., at Members” 
Mansions, Westminster, Rachel Harriet Busk, 
daughter of Hans Busk, and granddaughter of 
Sir Wadsworth Busk. Requiem Westminster 
Cathedral, 5th inst., 10.30. R.I.P.” Though Miss 
Busk’s signature had not recently been familiar to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ many articles from her pen 
appeared from 6 8. vi. to 8 

Dr. Doran.—Next Monday will be the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. John Doran, F.S.A., 
who succeeded W. J. Thoms as editor of ‘N. & Q.’ 
owen died twenty-nine years ago, on 25 Jan., 

78. 
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BookKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

CATALOGUES are so numerous this month that we 
shall be obliged to devote space to them three weeks 
in succession. 

Mr. W. Glaisher’s Catalogue 352 is a Supple- 
mentary List of Remainders. We note a few items. 
Arber’s ‘British Anthologies,’ 10 vols., is 12s. Colour 
Books include Capt. St. Leger’s *War Sketches, 
6d., and the Edition de Luxe, 16s. 
and Cruikshank’s ‘ Oliver_T ‘he | 
Daughter,’ and Maxwell's ‘Irish Rebellion,’ 7s. 6d. 
Under London is a k of views of * Bygone 
Pleasure Gardens,’ 6s. 9d. Mr. Cyril Maude’s 
‘Haymarket Theatre’ is 3s. 6d. There are a 


number of works on Theology and Church History, | 


including Prothero’s 
Farrar’s * Lives o 
Contemporary Pulpit,’ 10 vols. and Index vol., 20s.; 
also the Second Series at the same price. 

We congratulate Mr. E. Joseph on the publica- 
tion of his first catalogue. This is so interesting 
that we hope to receive many more from him; it is 
specially rich in Natural History, Botany, Zoology, 
and Physical Science. Among these we note 
Edwards's ‘ Botanical Register,’ complete, 1815-47, 
40/.; *The Orchid Album,’ 1882-97, 12/. 10s.; and 
Sowerby’s ‘Botany,’ 36 vols., 1719-1814, original 
issue, 13/. The general list includes ‘ Ingoldsby,’ 
Bentley, 1842-8, 1/. 17s. 6d.; Burke’s * Seats,’ 3/. 5s.; 
first edition of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 1/. 16s. 6d.; 
Milnes’s ‘ Life of Keats,’ Moxon, 1848, 2/. 5s. ; first 
editions of Lever ; White’s ‘Selborne,’ Van Voorst, 
1877, 1/. 12s. 6d.; and the * Musée Francais,’ 4 vols., 
atlas folio, original issue, Paris, 1803, 8/. 18s. 6d. 

Mr.:Thomas Thorp’s London List No. 26 opens 
with two large folio volumes containing rare prints, 
drawings, and scarce portraits relating to France, 
many being of Rouen, also views of Paris, Boulogne, 
Amiens, &c., 26/. 10s. There are 207 items from the 
library of the late Albert Way. The general 
portion contains a number of works under Archo- 
logia, and Angling. Three old scrapbooks of 

original water-colour drawings of views in Devon- 
shire towns, 1860, are 3/. 3x. Under Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is a mezzotint portrait of William Patter- 
son, Master of the Barbers’ Company, engraved by 
Watson, proof before letters, 25 guineas. 

Mr. Thorp’s Guildford Catalogue No. 6 contains 
Weinmann’s ‘Opus Botanicum,’ 1736-48, 12/. 12s. ; 
Hodgkin’s ‘Italy and her Invaders, 376-814,’ 6/. 6s. ; 
and Sowerby’s ‘ Wild Flowers,’ 2/. 10s. There is a 
long list under Botany and Natural History. Under 
Raphael is the series of plates from the paintings 
at the Vatican, 1772-6, 55/. The General Literature 
section includes the first edition of Addison's 
‘Italy,’ 2/. 12s. 6d.; the third edition of Campbell’s 
‘Chancellors,’ new, polished calf, 7 vols., 4/. 4s. ; 
Cook’s ‘Voyages,’ with 86 charts (should be 87), 
second edition, 1785, 2/. 12s. 6d.; and Walpole’s 
‘George the Second,’ 3 vols., 1847, 2/. 2s. 

Mr. George Winter’s Catalogue 45 contains under 
Art Finden’s ‘ Gallery,’ 1/. 12s. 6d. ; ‘ Sir Frederic 
Leighton,’ with essay by F. G. Stephens, 1/. 10s. ; 
and *‘ Alma-Tadema,’ Edition de Luxe, 1/. 5s. Other 
items are Littré, 5 vols., folio, 3/. 3s.; Wells’s 
* Joseph and his Brethren,’ first edition, 1876, 15s. ; 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1722, 2 vols., folio, 17s. 6d. ; 
‘Prints from Drawings by Gainsborough in the 

- Collection of the Baroness Lucas,’ 1820, 1d. 2s. 6d. ; 
-and ‘The Art of Walter Crane,’ monograph by 


Twist,’ ‘The Miser’s | 


* Life of Dean Stanley,’ 7s. 6d.; | 
f the Fathers,’ 9s.; and ‘The | 


| Konody, 1/. Is. Under Mosaics in the Addenda is 
'Furnival’s *Leadless Decorative ‘Tiles,’ 1416. 
| Mr. Winter might use a lighter colour for his 
| cover or place uo items on it. The present dark 
| grey is difticult to read from in these dull days. 
Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
in Catalogue CCCLXXVIII. books from the Duke 
of Sutherland’s library and other sources. These 
include Gould’s ‘Birds of Great Britain,’ 78/. ; 
‘Birds of Asia,’ 75/.; and 7 


‘Humming Birds,’ 70/ 
An illuminated Psalter on vellum, circa 1425, is 
25/. Three fine copies of the Chaucer folios are 
those of 1561, 21/.; 1602, 12/. 12s.; and 1687, 10/. 10s. 
There are good specimens of early printing, early 
| woodcuts, and bindings. A first edition of Cruik- 


| shank’s Omuibus, brilNant original impressions and 
entirely unspotted, 1842-5, is 5/. 15s.; a first issue 
of Rowlandson’s ‘ Dance of Death,’ 1815-17, 22/. 10s.; 
Pierce Egan’s Lite in London,’ first edition, 1821. 
8/. 15s.; a first edition of Weever’s ‘ Funeral Monu- 
ments,’ 1631, 5/. 5s.; and Hamilton’s ‘ Voleanos of 
the Two Sicilies,’ Naples, 1776-9, 9/. 9s. There are 
interesting items under Tyndale, Martin Luther, 
and Latimer. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the we ver, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to h the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

A. A. M. (‘*Coldharbour”).—The derivation of 
this name has been discussed at great length in 
& Q.’ See 8S. xii. 482; 9S. i. 17, 50, 73, 373, 
457 ; viii. 376. 

H. K. Sr. J. 8. (“SO ye who patiently explore ”). 
—Answered at p. 516 of the last volume. 

A. C. T. (‘Ships that pass in the night ”)—Long- 
fellow’s ‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn’ (part iii., ‘The 
Theologian’s Tale: Elizabeth,’ canto iv.). For 
parallel passages see 8 S. viii. 206. 

T. M. W.—The pressure on our space is so great 
that we are obliged to hold over many contri- 
butions. Yours shall appear as opportunity can 
be found for them. : 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of RIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES AND 
Astronomy. Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, . MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. With an Appendix on the 
L.A. F.R.A.S. Names of the Apostles and 4 Maps. By W. T. LYNN. B.A. F.R.ALS., 
“Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” Associate of King’s College, London. a 
Ennuton: Guardian, “That praiseworthy little book."—Guardian, August 2, 1906. 
London: 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SUNS, Liwitep, 15, Paternoster Row. SAMUEL BAGSTER & 
FOURTH EDITION, Revised to 1905, NOW READY. NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. THE NI N T H 
(STRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. SERIES 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. ( ENERAL INDEX 
London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Listen, 15, Paternoster Row. OF 


N 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. OTES AND QUERIES. 


Wi 
IBLE CHRONOLOGY : the Principal Events a ith Introduction er JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 

Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their Probable PP Raeg ong Boonen yd ite ry pf previous ones, as it contains, in 
Respective Dates, with a | Writers, with a List of cont Temes aad 
NN, B.A. F.R.A. eleven hundred. The Publishers. the 

nis york. 5 of increasing the price of the Vol i 
Guardian, March 14, 1906, | printed is limited, and the type has been distributed 12° DUMbEE 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liwrtep, 15, Paternoster Row. Free by post, 108, 11d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C, 
R SMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of EIGHTH EDITION, teap. svo, cloth, price Si 
U the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
“by WoT LYNN, BA. EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
London: most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liartep, 15, Paternoster Row. Solar Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


SECOND EDITION, fap. 8vo, price Fourpence. | SAMUEL RAGSTER & SONS 15, Paternoster Row. 
EW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY: the 
a Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, Arranged GMCKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 


under their Probable Respective Dates. By W. T. LYNN, B.A, for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 38. 6d. and 18. with 
F.RLALS. strong, useful Brush (not a Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 


I : f includi rush. Factory. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS. Liwiren, 15, Paternoster Row. Street OF 
BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (MARCH). 
NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS. E J O S E P Hy ’ Ss 
P. M. BARNARD, M.A. FIRST CATALOGUE OF 
(formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge), 
Second-Hand Bookseller, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
begs to intimate that he has REMOVED from Comprising a Fine Collection of Works relating to 
SAFFRON WALDEN to Zoology, Botany (including Sets of Edwards’s Botanical 
10. DUDLEY ROAD Register, Sowerby’s Botany and the Orchid Album), 
ite the O H Physical Science and Mathematics. Also scarce First 
(opposi e Opera House), Editions, Library Sets, Voyages and Travels, Last Edi- 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. , tions of the Encyclopedia Britannica and Century 
‘Out-of-print Books sought for and reported free of charge. Dictionary, &c. 
Special attention given to Books required by Forwarded free on application to 
Students and Scholars. | ; E 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. | . JOSEPH, 
London Sales Attended and Commissions Executed. | 48a, Charing Cross Road, London, W.c. 


SIMMONS & WATERS, CATALOGUE OF 
BOOK AND PRINT SELLERS, MISCELLANEOUS SECOND- 


10, SPENCER STREET, LEAMINGTON SPA. HAND BOOKS 
SPECIAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE ‘ ‘ 
General Literature—Theology—Greek and Latin 
OF BOOKS NOW READY. — — and 


ALSO Natural Science—Agriculture—Archxology—Fine 
CATALOGUE OF OLD ENGRAVINGS. | 4*ts—Music—Bibliography. 
Portrait Catalogue in Preparation. DEIGHTON, BELL & CO,, 


BOOKS AND PRINTS BOUGHT. CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONOGRAPH. 
By the late A. C. COX HEA D. 


Royal Svo, with 53 Full-Page Illustrations and 22 Cuts in the Text. 16. net. 


** An unusually handsome book......The labour bestowed upon it must have been endless.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

‘© A publication so full of grace and old-time interest should have a hearty welcome. The pictures 
—admirable reproductions of the artist’s exquisite work in book-illustration—are plentiful. Altogether 
an excellent volume.” —Zvening Standard. 

‘*Mr. Coxhead has left a work which shows remarkable industry in research, and genuine, if 
tempered, delight in the subject.”—Manchester Guardian. 


PRUNELLA ; 


OR, LOVE IN A DUTCH GARDEN. 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN and H. GRANVILLE BARKER. 
With a Frontispiece designed by L. HOUSMAN and cut on Wood by Miss HOUSMAN. 
Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


** A very charming love tale which works slowly to a climax of great and touching beauty.” 
Daily News. 
‘This exquisite little fantasy is not the least of the additions to our dramatic literature which we 
owe to the Court Theatre enterprise. It reads as charmingly as it acted, and that is saying much. It 
is full of quaint invention, humour, irony, and pathos.”—7'ribune. 
publication will be welcomed by many lovers of poetry.” —Scotsmun. 


COLLECTANEA. 


By CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
Series II. Super-royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains articles on ‘‘ Montaigne, Webster, and Marston; Donne and Marston,” and 
on “The Bacon-Shakespeare Question.” In the latter the author makes a vigorous 
attack on the arguments of certain well-known Baconians. 


A CYPRESS GROVE. 
By WILLIAM DRUMMOND, of Hawthornden. 


Super-royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A beautiful Reprint on Hand-Made Paper, tastefully bound and adorned with a Phctogravure 
Frontispiece from Finlayson’s Mezzotint of the Jansen Portrait of Drummond. 
The Edition limited to 500 Copies. 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 


By FREDERICK ROGERS. 
Medium 8vo, 5s. net. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, reproduced from old Pictures of the Deadly Sins. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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